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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 





The FarRM JOURNAL offers no premiums, gives no chromos, 


puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how good the 
other half is. It is published monthly and is furnished to 
subscribers at 50 cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash 
in advance. At the expiration of the year the paper is 
stopped, unless renewed. 

FAIR PLAY. 

We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith b peaiae we will make good to subscribers 

loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers, Rogues shall not py their trade atthe 
expense of = an saeens, who are our friends, through the 
of t this be understood by every- 

body now at henceforth. 
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We believe in small farms and Sot culti- 
vi ration. 


When you can’t remember what your wife told 
you to bring home, bring hair-pins. 


Prosperous times ahead for farmers—North, 
South, East and West. Now, please don’t forget it. 


New York is to have a World’s Fair in 1883. 
Let us all encourage the enterprise now ana when 
the show opens let’s all go. 


It is no part of the duty of this paper to Propa- 
gate religious dogmas nor to give instruction in 
political affairs. Our readers will hold fast to 
their own religious beliefs, and yote for their 











own party's candidates, without any influence 
from this quarter. 


We believe in large crops which leave the land 
better than they found it, making richer, at once, 
both the farm and farmer. 


Over four hundred and fifty-seven thousand im- 
migrants landed upon our shores during the year 
ending June 30th, last. Who says this is not a 
great country ? 


One must roll up his sleeves and go to work to 
learn farming. Practical knowledge in the art of 
agriculture is only to be acquired in the school of 
experience. Essays and treatises, books and 
papers, precepts and instructions, are useful as 
far as they go; but without a personal contact 
with the task in hand and without the discipline 
of the real farmer’s life, they remain in the nature 
of theory only. 








THE OLD GARDEN. 

Every farmer’s garden ought to be of large size 
and of such shape that it can be cultivated by 
horse-power. Digging the garden with a spade, 
harrowing it with a rake, and weeding it with a 
hoe, are played out—relics of stage-coach days. 
This is 1880, and the last month of it. Enlarge 
the old gatden, call it a truck patch, and graw 
four times as much in it as heretofore, with one- 
half the labor and cost. 








COMPARISON INVITED. 

We ask our readers to compare the Farm 
JOURNAL with other agricultural papers—with 
the low-priced and also the costly ones. Select 
the best of them—and there are many excellent 
ones—and place side by side with this paper. 
Note the advertisements. See how clean our col- 
umns are. Sce our offer of ‘* Fair Play,” and find 
it elsewhere if youcan. Inspect the elegant paper 
and chaste typography. Observe how we con- 
dense matters; how the nut is cracked, the kernel 
(of the subject) given to the reader and the shell 
thrown away. Look at the household depart- 
ment; everything practical, concise and to the 
paint; nothing put in to “just fill up.” Now, 
they, look sharp; and if you ean find any paper 
at any price, that gives’so much practical, useful 
information, in form so attractive, and whichis 
so free from pernicious advertisements, you will 
have done what our. sixty thousand old readers 
have never yct been able to do. ff you fait in your 
search then we will gladly welcome you as a 
recruit to our growing army of pleased subscribers. 








HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No, 18 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

My corn crop is not a success this year. Sev- 
eral causes combined to produce this result, but 
chief of all I suppose was the extended drouth of 
tho summer. What surprises me, however, is 
that the dry weather seemed to adversely affect 
my corn more than my neighbors’. I may have 
applied too much manure, which served to burn 
up the roots of the corn, or Imay not have plowed 
deep enough. The fact of failure is quite obvious, 
much more so than the cause. For the present I 
“‘ give it up.” 

Dropping this subject I refer again to Ensilage, 
and inform your readers that I am becoming an 
enthusiast in regard to Bailey’s New Dispensation. 
I have had my men at work on a silo for next 
year’s operations; have already dug the pit and 
am now quarrying stone to press down the cut 
fodder after the silo is filled.. I shall increase the 
number of my beeves in the spring or re-stock 
my farm with milch cows. I hall be able, under 
the new system, to feed twice as many animals 
as heretofore, with double the profit, no doubt. 
As a creamery is now assured for our neigbor- 
hood, a ready market will be found for milk, 
either at home or in the city. 

I am glad the Editor of the Farm JouRNAL has 
not adopted the custom of libelling farmers by 
wretched wood engravings. I, for onc, am tired 
of that sort of thing. Isend you aspecimen of 
these cuts, taken from a leading paper, intended 
to represent a tiller of the soil. This is simply a 
sample and shows that city artists and cditors 
consider farmers as a class a boorish sct, unkempt, 
ignorant, devoid of refinement and culture, and 
unfit to associate with respectable, well-dressed 
people. When ever I see a picture like this it 
makes me mad, and I feel better after expressing 
a righteous indignation; so you will please ex- 
cuse the warmth of my language.* 

The poets, too, are showing themselves off to 
quite as poor advantage as the artists and cditors. 
Readers of Harpers’ Magazine for October of 
course did not fail to see a poem (?) by Henry 8. 
Goodale, beginning thus: 

““Naow I teil yew t’ fin’ whut farmin’ pays, 

Jest come clus hum; study yer neighbor's ways.” 
and closing with words quite as choice : 

“Yis, brother farmers, it’s the good ol’ way ; 

Workin’ and:savin’ thet makes farmin’ pay,” 


All the Interior is composed of just such elegunt 
FAI At the desire of Mr. Biggle we have had the = 


sends engraved and present it in all its 
next page.—EDITOR. 
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slush. Harpers spent no doubt several hundred 
dollars in illustrating the poet’s thoughts, and 
most of the agricultural papers have copied and 
praised the stuff as though it were a meritable 
production, which it is not. 
tion, simply intolerable. 

Now, my acquaintance with farmers is quite 
extended and enables me to appreciate the slurs 
thus cast upon 
them by mod- 
ern city weak- 
lings, and to 
denounce them 
for what they 
are worth. 

If one is in 
search of dig- 
nified, liberal- 
minded, intel- 
ligent, solid 
thinking, cul- 
tivated gentle- 
men, he can 
find more of 
them among 


in an hour's 
search, with 
the naked eye, 
than he can 
discover in a 
day’s hunt 
with a tele- 
scope in the 
stores, offices 
and dwellings, 
or along the 
dirty thorough- 





IDEAL FARMER. 

According to the notion of modern 
artists, certain editors and other 
weak-minded people who live in 
towns and part their hair in the 
middle, (See Jacob Biggie’s article, 
first page). 


large cities. 
This is the con- 
clusion that 


It is, in my estima- | 


our farmers | 


fares of the | 
| unsurpassed for sweetness, delicacy and freshness 


| recommended by the Germantown Telegraph. 


forces itself | 
upon observing men; at any rate it is perfectly | 


clear to me. 

I send you tl.e following from a metropolitan 
daily paper which illustrates this subject still 
further : 

Country + ple always wonder why they are 
noticed on a ,isit to the city, and why so many 
Ickes are cracked at their expense; yet the reason 

8 as simple and as easy as their manners are stiff 

and formal. They generally come in crowds 
about evenly divided in the sexes, and at every 
street-crossing they gather in knots and hold a 
consultation, very much like a batch of politicians 
the day before election. When they decide to 
visit any one given place, they start off in pairs, 
and move like a funeral procession—always halt- 
ing at a busy street until the way is clear of 
vehicles for a 
the passage like a flock of sheep. For these and 
other reasons that we cannot mention, half our 
country cousins make us grin and often-times to 
laugh. 

I would like to see the fellow that penned that. 
{ venture say he is a full-fledged fop, that he parts 
his hair in the middle, and that he had just returned 
from the country where he had been sponging on 
his “ country cousins,” the laughing stock of the 
neighboring young people, and yet with two little 
intellect and too much conceit to know that he is 
a person of very little importance in this world. 

have been boiling over on this topic for some 
time, Mr. Editor, and I was bound to let off steam 
to prevent an explosion ; and this accounts for the 
length of my communication. I now feel better. 








OUTLOOK FOR CHEESE. 


The outlook for cheese is favorable for good 
prices. The make in England is reported by the 
best authorities to be small, and imported stock 
has been closed up to arrival. Dealers say the 
accumulation is not extra heavy, while reports 
from the chief cheese-making regions indicate 
that the stock held back is as a rule comparatively 


light. This is encouraging. 








ut a block, and then they make | 
| work the mixture thor- 








| Take for 20 pounds of beef 1 pint of salt, 1 tea- 


FILLING THE LARDER. 
Butchering time—How good sausage is made—All 
about scrapple—-Rendering lard— Curing meats— 
Valuable directions based upon the experience of 
veteran housewives. 


This being the great hog-killing month of the 
year it becomes the Farm JOURNAL to give some 
practical information on the subject. 

As we said last month the right temperature ‘or | 
scalding hogs is from 145 to 155 degrees, or to | 
simplify, three parts boiling hot water and onc | 
part cold water. A lump of unslaked lime as big 
as your two fists (or a fire-shovelful of wood ashes) 

ut in the water will make the carcass loox clean 
‘and white. 

The following recipe for curing pork, hams, | 
beef, &c., has done service in thousands of fami- 
lies for the past forty years : 

To one gallon of water take 1}¢ pounds of salt, 
14 pound of sugar, and }¢ ounce of saltpetre. In | 
this ratio the pickle can be increased to any quan- 
tity desired. Let these be boiled together until 
all the dirt from the sugar rises to the top and is | 
skimmed off. Then throw it into a tub to cool, | 
and when cold, pour it over your beef or pork. 
The meat must be well covered with pickle, and 
should not be put down for at least two days after 
killing, during which time it should be slightly 
sprinkled with powdered saltpetre, which removes 
all the surface-blood, &c., leaving the meat fresh 
and clean. Some omit boiling the pickle and find 
it to answer well, though the operation of boiling 
purifies the pickle by throwing off the dirt always 
to be found in salt and sugar. If this recipe is 
strictly tollowed, it will require only a single trial 
to prove its superiority over the common way, or 
most ways of putting down meat, and will not 
soon be abandoned for any other. The meat is 





of color. The above has been again and again 


For a small family, where only a small quantity 
of beef is cured, this is a most excellent way: 


spoonful of saltpetre, 1¢ pound of brown sugar ; 
dividing the ingredients into three equal parts, | 
rub them well into the beef 
on three successive days. 
The meat is ready to hang 
up in one week. In this 
way we dispense with 
pickle altogether. 

Now, for sausage, take 
55 pounds of pork; mix 
together one pound of salt, 
six ounces of good black 
pepper and a teaspoonful » 
of cayenne pepper, and «% 


oughly through the meat. 
Chop the meat fine. Anold 3s j9 
fat, corn-fed sow, makes “SR Q) 
first rate sausage. As for 7 
sage do as you please 
about that. 

Last year we gave the most approved method | 
of making scrapple, entering into details, and this 
dish, if made right, isso excellent that we repeat 


| our advice of a year ago, viz:—It is composed of 


the head-meat, trimmings of the hams and shoul- 
ders, flitch, smaller parts of the chine, the heart, 
part of the liver and the skin off the partsintended | 
for lard and sausage. The spleen, kidneys and 
cracklings are used by some and rejected by 
others. The feet and ears may also beused. The 
head is split between the jaws, and after the ton- 
gue is taken out it is split through the middle the 
other way. Cut off one or two inches of the snout 
and take off the jaw bone and nasal cavities as far | 
as the teeth extend, and cut across at the eye and 
also at the cpeaing of the ear. The women can 
then clean the meat out nicely. Put the head- 
meat into the boiler after putting in water to cover 


it ; the balance of the meat in a quarter of an hour. 
The meat must be boiled until it will readily sep- 
arate from the bones; (the skins should be boiled 
separately as they take a long time to boil) ; then 
taken from the liquid, the bones removed and the 
meat chopped fine. Strain the liquid to get out 
the small bones and add to it enough water to 
make five parts liquid to three of meat. Set the 
liquid to boiling and as soon as it commences stir 
in meal and boil fifteen or twenty minutes, stirring 
all the time. Make a moderately thick mush ; 
then put in meat, mixing thoroughly and scason 
to taste. It takes about as much meal as meat, 
but no buckwheat nor flour. The Indian meal 
must be ground fine, of new corn, well dried, be- 
fore grinding. The meat must be very finely 
chopped. 

Put away in tin pans or earthern pots ina cold 
place. Unless kept very cold, it will not keep 
many wecks, but its popularity generaily saves it 
from spoiling. It is to be fried for the table and 
eaten hot, of course. Those who are unacquainted 
with this dish, and many of our distant readers 
are, should give it a trial. 

We also have a capital receipt for preparing 


| sausage that will keep all summer, but this will 


be in better season later in the winter, when we 
shall publish it. , 

It is said a little salt—say a tablespoonful toa 
quart of the lard—added when the scraps are just 
beginning to get brittle and brown, will serve to 
keep the lard sweet any length of time; also that 
it makes the lard whitcr and harder and does no 
harm to any kind of cookery. In rendering lard 
have a gentle heat, melting the fat slowly. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 
IV.—WINTER MANAGEMENT. 














The principles of winter management of sheep 
consist mainly of good shelter, good food, regu- 
lar attention, and a proper amount of exercise in 
a pen or yard; or ia fine weather arun in a mod- 
crate size field. 

They should be sheltered in warm pens; that 
is, well protected from the winter rains and 
snows; and from the biting blasts, as they will 
soon show the difference if exposed to the winds ; 
and the ground kept dry, for with wet feet they 
lay the foundation of colds in their systems 





aa . ; AS ¥ Bueth 


IMPORTED BERKSHIRE, “BELLADONNA.”—SEE PAGE 36, 


which are fatal to fattening and making good 
wool. Warm as is their covering if the snows 
lay upon it and penetrate to the skin, or if the 
wet wool becomes frozen, the animal will suffer, 
more particularly if of the long, open-wool breeds. 
Thoroughly wet fleece will evaporate the heat 
from the body. Proper ventilation is necessary. 
Regular attention to them is very important. 
The best food is an car of corn a day, and as 
much good dry clover-hay as they will eat up 
clean and promptly. Many feed one pint of 
whole corn and oats, half and half, twice a day, 
unless they are being fattened for market. This 
while the ewes are carrying their lambs; after 
they have had their lambs, alternate with their 
corn and oats, roots, such as turnips, or better, 
sugar beets, and bran or shorts. But roots or 
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bran must not be fed to ewes before they have | 


their lambs, as then they are likely to produce 
caked bag; roots are best fed in a pulped state ; 
they keep the ewes healthy and increase the milk. 

Salt should be placed where they can have 
constant access to it; also good pure water must 
be in reach. It is said that too much corn will 
make them shed their wool, but not so surely we 
think as will too little of corn. Oats, bran, cotton- 
seed meal, oil-cake and corn fodder are all good 
feed. 

Where the herd is large, it is best to separate 
the ewes that have not lambed from those that 
have lambs by their side; but as fast as they drop 
their lambs put them and their lambs in the pen 
with the other ewes and their lambs. 

The hay is best fed from racks, which are easily 
made. 

For fattening animals pulped turnips or sugar 
beets, mixed with meal, ground oats, bran or vil- 
cake are most excellent. 

The aim should be to keep the sheep just suffici- 
ently housed and protected, and just properly 
fed, enough to keep them an even state of 
health and in good condition. 

A sufficient amount of bedding is necessary, 
which should be often changed to avoid the am- 
monia of the urine with which it becomes satu- 
rated ; and the pens must be often cleaned out. 








SHIVERING WITH COLD. 


Cows do not require more than an hour or two 
of exercise out-of-doors in extreme cold days, and 
are much better off in the warm stable chewing 
the cud of comfort and quietness. Many farmers 
turn out in the yard their stock early in the morn- 
ing to nibble and tread under their feet cornstalks 
during the day, with their backs rounded like an 
arch, shivering with cold, having pure ice water 
to drink, and the weather at zero. Half the 
fodder they devour by treading under foot in the 
yard would keep the cows in better condition if it 
was cut and crushed by machinery and steamed 
or scalded, sprinkled with meal and fed to them 
warm in a stable with a temperature of —— 
degrees, or higher, if possible. The extra mil 
the cows would give, and the manure they would 
make over and above the chilling system, would 
more than pay the expense of cutting and steam- 
ing the fodder and hay. 








HALTER FOR PULLING HORSES. 


The contrivance herewith illustrated is a sensi- 
ble one for breaking horses of the bad habit of 
pulling at the halter. It consists of an ordinary 
ring halter, with the two side rings connected by 





@ strong, flexible cord. Whenever the horse pulls 
the inner part of the cord is drawn forcibly against 
the jaw, and the effect is a severer punishment 
than he is willing to endure often. 








FEEDING TURNIPS TO COWS. 


The aromatic principle in turnips and ruta- 
bagas is very penctrating and very volatile. When 
taken into the stomach of an animal, it quickly 
reaches every of the body, and as quickly 
passes away. The flesh of an animal, slaughtered 
soon after e turnips, will have their peculiar 
taste. If the slaughtering had been deferred for 


—— 


| 





a few hours, this taste would not be found. So to 
a greater degree with milk. If turnips are fed to 
cows only at the time of milking, their evanescent 
odor and flavor will have escaped before the next 
milking. Without this precaution, turnips cannot 
be fed to milking cows without damage to the 
milk and butter. 








FATTENING THE OLD COW. 


An old cow will cat while fattening, more than 
she will be worth. Butan old cow, that has been 
a good milker and is hard to dry up, will give 
milk enough whilst she is fattening, to pay the 





IMPORTED LINCOLN BUCK, “ COLONEL.” 


whole cost of her food, and thus she will fatten 
herself free of expense. In this case the feeder 
will be pleased to see the faithful old cow cat, and 
will be in no great hurry to get her ready for the 
butcher. It takes time to feed up an old animal, 
and will take a little longer to fatten her when 
giving milk, but time is now of no particular 
consequence, for she pays for all she eats. 








EXTRAORDINARY EATERS. 


them is well aware. 





yery hardy, prolific, and make excellent mothers. 
Ewes at one to two years old weigh 200 to 220 
pounds each ; bucks at two years 250 pounds, and 
at pt he = old 300 to 350 pounds ; lambs at one 
day old will weigh 16 to 20 pounds and twins 35 
pounds @ pair. Crossed on common ewes, their 
half-breed lambs at 60 days old will weigh 60 to 
75 pounds. 

The wool is very long, fine, and will average 
14 pounds to the ewe, and sometimes will reach 
18 to 22 pounds. 

This breed fattens readily and will dress from 
200 to 300 pounds. The lambs are large, and like 
all very large breeds will not mature so early as 
some others, but will 
make greater weight. 

muttonis excellert 
and fat. 

Lincolns are not well 
adapted for poor hilly 
soil; they come from 
low, marshy pasture 
lands, and do not suit 
dry hilly pastures. 
They pay well on rich 
pastures and are ad- 
mirably adapted for 
soiling and good clover 
feeding. 

For crossing with 
the Merino they will 
make excellent mutton 
for exportation; and 
produce fine grade 
combing wool. A Lin- 
coln ram crossed on 
fine wool ewes will pro- 
duce good sized lambs 
with strong, robust and 
hardy constitutions 
with valuable woo 
which will bring as much per pound as combing 
or dclaine wools. 

We present a portrait of the imported buck 
‘* Colonel,” the property of T. Walter & Sons, of 
West Chester, Pa., one of the best breeders of pure 
animals in this country and thoroughly reliable. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The best cows are usually the thinnest ones and the 


largest eaters. 


That the Dutch-Friesian cattle are extraordinary | 
eaters anyone who has had anything to do with | 


I have seen a herd of twelve | 


head of them fed a bale of hay, weighing 350 Ibs., | 


at eight o’clock at night, and at 5 next morning it 
was all devoured, and they commenced on the 
second bale with an undiminished appetite. 

That they are large milkers, I do not deny. 
That they are. | eaters I likewise affirm, and 
that their milk yield has been greatly exaggera- 
ted I also believe. 


McLane, Pa. Wm. FAIRWEATHER. 








FEEDING HOGS. 


An Iowa farmer put up 20 one-year-old hogs, 
and for the first 28 days fed them on dry shelled 
corn, of which they ate 83 bushels and gained 837 
pounds, or 2 little over 10 pounds to a bushel of 
corn. He then fed the same hogs for 14 days on 
dry corn meal, during which time they consumed 
47 bushels and gained 553 pounds, or 1134 pounds 
to the bushel. The same hogs were then fed 
fourteen days on corn meal and water mixed, 
consumed 55!¢ bushels of corn and gained 731 

ounds, or 13 1-6 pounds to the bushel of corn. 

fe then fed them for fourteen days on corn meal 
that was cooked, and after consuming 4644 bushels 
of the cooked meal they had gained 690 pounds, or 
nearly 15 pounds to the bushel of méal. 





THE LINOOLNS. 


The breed of sheep known as the Lincolns, of 
which the improved breeds are becoming yearly 
more — for their fine combing wools, is one 
of the oldest and iargest of the long-wooled spe- 
cies. Itis a native of the rich fens and alluvial 
lands of Lincolnshire, England, and adjoining 


- counties. Their form and wool have of late years 


been much improved, and it is pow one of the 
most symmetrical sheep, with a fibre longer and 
finer than either the Leicester or Cotswold. 

They have medium or rather short legs; and 
wool all over their bodies, —— legs and 
forehead ; the ears are dotted or mottled; their 
bodies are large but very compact. They are 





The warmer the stables are kept for animals the less 
food will they require. 

Linseed oil-cake meal gives a greasy, unpleasant 
flavor, and light color to butter. 

Winter and spring butter is often injured in flavor 
by allowing cows to eat the litter from horse stables. 


We can supply copies of the Fara JourNat contain 
ing Willis P. Ilazard’s articles on “Sheep Husbandry,” 
numbers one, two, and three, for fifteen cents. 


= 
Two parts of kerosene and one part lard oil rubbed 
in well along the back and behind the forelegs, two or 
three times, two days apart, will rid swine of lice. 


L. E. Page, of Arlington, Ill., recently bought of 
8. J. DuBois, of Daretown, N. J., four handsome Jersey 
Red pigs, recently advertised in the Farm JOURNAL. 


Delaware County, Pa. 
T can sell wool of Lincoln sheep in large quantities 
at 50 cents or over, if it is well washed. Of CotswoldsI 
can buy at 25 cents, unwashed. Taos, C. WaDE. 


In feeding corn meal and bran to his milch cows 
Thomas Gawthrop gives one-fifth of the former and 
four-fifths of the latter. He cuts his corn stalks for 
feeding into 2 to 214 inch pieces. 


= 
The Devons are somewhat gone out of fashion but 
we would like to know what breed is better for the 
dairy? Their turn’ will come again, after awffile. - So 
says Dr. Morris, who sells all his Devon milk at two 
cents a quart above the market price of other milk. 


Dr. William Horne, V. 8., says “some cows will give 
as much, and quite as good milk, from three teats, as 
from four. By losing one-quarter of the bag, few, cows 
lose one-quarter of the milk, Still it is very desirable, 
for several reasons, to preserve all the teats if possible.” 

Vineland, N, J; 


What will relieve a horse of heaves so as to €nable 
him to do a day’s work? J. F. Dasyey. 


Restrict the quantity of hay and increase the amount * / 
of grain fed. Let the hay be free from dust. Do not/ * 


? 
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put to work for at least an hour after any meal, and let 
exercise be gentle for the first half hour. Never over- 
drive. What is the use of dosing a horse that has the 
heaves, with medicine? 


Read about the Big Giant feed mill of J. A. Field & 
Co., on this page and send for a circular. 


caetp farmers should keep a supply of Little’s Sheep 
Dip on hand for scabs, mange, ticks, lice, worms, &c. 


We have seen and tasted butter made from one of 
Mr. Kent’s Guernseys, of rich color, and very fine flavor. 
No annatto was used and the cow was not out to pasture. 


We will send Mr. Hazard’s book “ How toSelect Cows,” 
by mail on receipt of 50 cents. It contains a hundred 
engravings, photographs, &c., illustrating the Guenon 
theory. It contains the most thorough exposition of 
the famous Guenon system of judging milch cows of 
any work extant. 


FRieEnpD ARKINSON :—As thisis the timeof year when 
butter from common cows needs coloring, I would rec- 


ommend to farmers generally to use Bean’s Extract of | 


Annatto. I have tried several kinds of coloring, and I 
find it to be the best and cheapest of any I have used. 
Pomeroy, Pa. ILTON DaBLINGTON. 

(Mr. Darlington owns a creamery and makes about 
600 pounds of butter a week.—Ep17or.] 


On the second page we produce a portrait of a famous 
Berkshire sow, the identical animal which won the 
_ sweepstake premium of $50 and a medal, at the 

peel Ree in 1876, as the “ best tow med 

or b 5 r. 5. Cooper, of Coopers 
the owner, refused $1600 which? was offered for or 
believing her to be worth more than that to him for 
breeding purposes. She weighed at the time of the 
Centennial 770 pounds, 


The greatest “Mill Supply” manufacturers of the 
country are the Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Every farmer who needs a mill for his own 
grinding of feed—one that can be relied upon—should 
ees for acircular. Their circular also describes their 

— mills and engines for grinding — on a large 

scale for the public. There are many neighborhoods 
where such mills are greatly needed, and can be run 
with large profit. Be sure to get their catalogue. 


Improvements have been made in nearly every 
branch of manufactures during the past few years, but 
in none, perhaps, to a greater extent than in that of 
salt. The invention of Thomas Higgin, of Cheshire 
England, some four years ago, marked a new era in 
this industry, and it is considered that this process will 
work as great a revolution in the salt trade as the dis- 
covery of the Bessemer process hasin that ofsteel. As 
an illustration of how quick Americans are to appre- 
ciate an improved article, the annual imports of the 
new process salt have increased in four years from 
6,000 to 90,000 sacks.— AMERICAN GROCER. 


Our readers will not fail to observe on the last page 
the announcement of a great public sale of Guernsey 
cows, bulls and calves to take place in Philadelphia on 
December 9th. These animals have just been imported 
by Samuel C. Kent, a dairy farmer of Chester Co., Pa., 
who visited the Channel Islands and made the selection 
himself. No finer specimens of the breed, it is believed, 
exist in this country. The Guernseys are similar in 
build to the Jerseys, but larger. Their color is usually 
a rich fawn, with much white and a highly coloredskin. 
The “ points” are usually light, although it is not un- 
common to find dark noses. The Guernsey is a deep 
milker, producing the yellowest of butter of superior 
quality. Some good judges familiar with both breeds 
place the Guernseys ahead of the Jerseys as butter- 
makers; while their size and capability of taking on fat 
when they cease to be useful for the dairy, is another 
point in their favor. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will = Let state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 

















OR SALE.—TEN HEAD OF THOROUGHBRED 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE ior $400, 
JOSEPH ABBOTT, Bluff Point, Yates Co., N. Y. 


Registered Jerseys, 











Heifer and Bull Colves of choice strainsof blood and at 
Choice Jerse Ref - | Pigs ready for shipmeut. 
| . Daretown, Salem Co.,N.J. 
took all the First Premiums and all the Second but one in 
had at the Fairs. 
water quickly; winds the nog out of the water; 


modé@®ate prices, for sale. Catalogues on epplicetion. 
SAM’L Ae SHARPLESS, 7 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Prize-winning stock for breed- 
purposes. Pairs, not axis, 
bred and forsale by 8. J. Du BOI: 
CHESHIRES 227 ¢2:r: 
AtN. Y. State Fair 
my class. Afterwards I exhibited at Syracuce and Rochester 
th like success. - Pigs for sale of just such stock as I 
E. W. DAVIS, Oncida, New York. 
Cardiner’s Portable Scalder. 
should be in every cultural nei Li age Price 5: 
Send for circular. “JAMES GARD INER, Mantva, 
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| hour. GRIN 


rice, bend 
| LEWIS STRAYER, York, Pa. 


CIDER ! 


ANTED all interested to know that thesecret of suc” 
cess in cider-making consists first in using the cele- 
brated Jersey Apple Gi Grinder and Champion Cider 
Press, because they make the cleanest, the clearest and 
the largest quantity possible to obtain. Any neighborhood 
where cider is made without the aid of these improved ma- 
chines is a good locality for an enterprisi man to start a 
first-class cider — For illustrated circulars, containing 
inturmation of alue to every cider maker, address 
ROB RT. BUTTERWORTH, TRENTON, N. J. 


THE NEW SHEEP DIP! 


LITTLE’S CHEMICAL FLUID. 








Non-poisonous, Non-corrosive Disinfectant, 
and Specific for Scab and Mange, aud any 
skin disease, Ticks, Lice and all insect pests. 


Worms in the throat and other internal par- 
asites in Sheep and Lambs. 
Is now extensively used in all the great wool-growing coun- 
tries of the world, and is rapidly eeognied Bi all other prep- 
1h 


arations. In Austraha it is the p, and in New 
Zealand it is used in the Government Di ng Stations, and 
is highly recommended by the peinal Inspectors. 
In the United States som, Zithough a introduced, 
it is having a large sale, especially in California, and during 

| the last twelve mon many t housand gallons have been 
ship) to that State alone. 


itis before all other Dips in the simplicity of its prepara- 


tion. Itmixes at once with cold wenet, 4 and a single trial 


will prove that on co into contact with the water the 
whole is changed intoa -white Dip, whichis distinctly 
not the case with ay or oti ofhor ie ieaterta! fe 
3-cent stam: 
Ww. L De Gen'l wend ike Agent, 
No. ase Street, Baltimore Ma. 





- For Sa16--Chéice 


JERSEY BULLS, 


o— af i Pergaees stock, at very low euteus. ” 
me me ge FARM 3878; dropped Oct. 
"Beaee oRopt 1808 by if B. BP Re we pins, 
tie ‘owler; sire " 
‘i mp. BP. of Jers e 
iu. 


jeland ors Toas othe 
P ae = 4. fine yoy © RD ST NLEY 2549; 
dropped June 25, 1876; bred by F. Ratchford Starr, Echo 


Farm; colord dark grey — with white flecks on each flank 


Cl D E wa | GR YOUR BONE MEAL, CRUSH YOUR OWN 
Oyster Shells in the $4 Hand Miil; will crush a peck 


—otherwise solid. Sire Litchfield 674, winner of Centen- | 


nial prize over all; dam ee 73, imp’d in dam by Aspin- 
wall. Price $200. A 
Cc HARLES G. SHERMAN, 
Sup’t Cranmoor Farm, Toms River, N. J. 


JOHN P. HAINES, Proprietor. 








BLOODED STOCK: 






Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, 

= 8, Fa seein) Starting 
Farm 8, all bred 

the Choicest Imported ‘on 
= prize-winning strains and for 
sale at fair prices. Write for 
\ what you want and ask for 
= Bu: "s ga Cata- 
Logue, sent FREE. Address ~ wet W.ATLEF GURPEE 
& O0., 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, P. 4 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851, 
CRIST MIL Ls, 

Ov FRENCH BUBR STONE 

Portable Mills for Farmers, 
Saw Mills ete.; 16 sizes; over 
2,000in u‘e. Price from 
Complete Mill and Shell- 
er, . A boy cangrindand 
keep inorder. Adapted toany 
kind of suitable power. Com- 
plete Flouring and Corn Mills. 


ncaetes & MARMON CoO., 
dianapoiis, ind. 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


Are furnished in 4 styles 
and 10 sizes to suit the 
wants of all. 
= The Creamer and its pro- 
ducts have been awarded 
more Gold and Silver Medals 
than all other m‘lk setting 
apparatus. combined. 
for circulars to 
VERMONT FARM MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


JUST PATENTED. 


Portable FEED MILL. 


Cheapest and Best jm ov for 
the Farmer in. Am 
Four horses a 12 to 15 Tashel per 


to 7000 
BEFORE THE BURS. ARE WORN 
ae. yt Le land 2 




















































are oo oe wed 


ramatzas ore MAKING MANNING'S 
LLUSTRATED STOCK BOOK 


every farmer actually needs it. 
atest, largést, and most complete work ever issued in 
America t of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poul- 
try—their breeds, breeding, training, care, and management ; 
their diseases, causes, prevention, symptoms, and — 
1000 pages, 406 illustrations, and 2 superb charts. Any 
desiring profitable work during the winter should send at at 
once, for illustrated circulars an culars. Add 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 oh nut St., Phila., _ 











in 18 minutes. Llustrated circulars and testimonials fur- 


nished. FRANK W ILSON, 43 Delaware St., Easton, Pa 
Mr. HOoLiyy, N. J.—"'I ground the jaw “= of a beet, pecth 
and all, into gunpowder.’ .%. STOKES 





COoRLESE xE wae iyh FO QuLTRY} Y xan Sey Le HT 


UTH 
KOCKS, GOLDEN SLBRICAT BANTAMS. Firat- 
class stock for sale and eggs in their season. Enquiries 
answered. 


WALTER fF. ‘i ‘ABE BER, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 


eS DORKINGS and SILVER GREY 
RKINGS! = Lhaye raised a large lot of March 








and ‘Apri © ‘icks from my imported birds. Having an excess 
of Cockerels (very choice), will sell, for each; Silver 
Grey, trios, $9; White, trios, 10, Cc. 0. POOLE, 


M etuchen, New Jersey. 


Dec ember, 1580. 
PF M BRONZE Tt EREYS CHESTER 
- MAMMOTH 


TE PIGS and CHES 
SEED CORN (182 bushels per ac ~ Now is the time to se- 
cure your eoese ing stock and seed from pure stock. 


WOOD, Dog Ruy, Chester county, Pa, 


American Rose-Comb Domi- 
« hiquesexclusively. Will sell 
some very fine 
ent month. Address 


Ul EN at reduced rates during the pres 
ELLWOOD C. COX, 
KENNETT SQUARE, Chester county, Pa. 
DARK BRAHMA CHICKENS. 
Bred from the Wade . op po Sharpless im tions. 


Th ie rm chicken for all general yurposes. ay | 
om OSM. HARVEY & SON, West GROVE, Pa. d } 


CHICKS FOR SALE 


15 iam Turkey Goblers at $3 each or 
2 for é 
10 Trios artridge Cochins at $5 5 per trio, < 
20 W.&B horns at & 
Attention Farmers!—Coc ckerels to cross your ppcks 























with at 3 for $5 or 1 for $2. EGGS IN SEASON. Write 
HOMER H. HEWITT 
Williamsburg, Blair to., Pa. 





Forsale a few pairs of Shawl 

















DEAD CAME Necks and Stamper Game chicks; 
Price $ *havea zoo ery y none for 

ameness. ce $8.00 per pair; Stags $5.00 eac 

Tite JOU NL ATR, fambertville. N.. J. 


White & Black Cochins and 
Brown Leghorns for sale. Prices 
i ponsouae for exhibition or breed- 
ing birds. Address J. F. SHAFFER, Mac UNGIE, Pa. 


RIENDSHIP HERD, 
MALL YORKSHIRES. 


Six litters of extra choice and well-bred Pigs now at my 
customers’ disposal, at prices which accord with the times. 
My herd consists of animals selected from the most noted 
herds of England and America, and their immediate decend- 
ants. Such a caetass 40 Sees Tice, Jemmy, Omega, Puritan, 
Oh Yes, Czar, King John, Duke "of Yorksh hire, Sir Peter, 
Granduchess, Elismere, Queen Bess, Holywell, &c. Always 
on hand, choice imported Pigs from the most no English 
herds. A choice lot now from_ Sanders Spencer’ 's a of 
England. All stock guaranteed as represented, and satis- 
faction given to ev om customer. Write and learn m: +) 
___C. R. KEEFER, Cearfoss, } 


we GHBRED 


"St. Bernard Dogs, 


Owned and bred by JOHN P. HAINES, 
CRANMOOR FARM, TOMS RIVER, N. 
Very fine dog pups, whelped Mey 8th, 1880, out of Ju 

Harold, both Ist prize-winners at estminster Kennel ne 
Show in New York, May, Color, o e-tawny and 
white. They are just the age for training. These famous 
dogs have no equal as playmates and protectors for children, 
or as faithtul watch y Foy Almost human in weno 
ever faithful to their BS re Address all letters 

ARLES G. SHERMAN. Supt. 


THE.PENNOCK 
PREMIUM 


Corn Sheller. | 

















is acknowled y FARMERS, 
DEALERS and MECHANICS tote 
te Ress heller Made. SOLD | 


ALL RELIABLE DEALERS. 
For Descriptive Circulars address 


THE PENHOCK M MANUFACT G CO., 


Square, 
Chester county, 


BIG GIANT 
FEED MILLS 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


Has Cast Steel Crinders. 
SIFTS THE MEAL. 

At atrial of feed mills, the Big 
Giant, No. 1, price $35, ground a 
bushel of ears of corn in 334 min- 
uses, using but one horse with 110 
Ibs. of draft, — its best com- 
petitor, rice $40, required 5 min- 
utes with two horses and 225 Ibs. 
Z. of drait to do the same work. 
Z Our largest mill grinds twice as 
= fast. Send to manufacturers for 

full description of the Big Giant 
and report of the trial. 

J. A FIELD & CO., 
8th and Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo., U. Ss A. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A very useful circular on shipping produce to mar- 
ket is sent out by E. & O. Ward, of New York. 


Dairymen should be cautious about feeding brewery 
stuff, cotton seed and linseed oil cake, to their cows, 


Will there be a panic in the price of fresh cows the 
coming winter and next spring? It looksthat way, now. 


If turnips are fed to cows only at time of milking, 
their odor and flavor will have escaped before the 
next milking. 

The Cooley Creamers and Davis Swing Churn adver- 
tised elsewhere in this paper, took first premiums at 
the National Fair at Washington, D.C., recently closed. 
And the verdict of dairymen is that both give general 
satisfaction. 


Mr. George Flight, a prominent member of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society and greatly interested 
in dairy matters, writes, “Mr. Kent’s importation ofa 
large herd of Guernseys should attract the attention 
of all interested in dairy products. The Guernsey has 
always been recognized as the great butter producer. 
It is money well spent for any farmer even if not a 
breeder of stock for sale, to possess iwo or more cows 
whose cream will give a color to the rest of his butter.” 








RD. 


THE POULTRY Y 


EDITED BY DR. A. M. DICKIE, 














WHAT BREED OF CH. CKENS? 


A great many people ask ‘‘ which is the best 
breed of chickens?” That depends on where the 
inquirer lives. If he be on the North Atlantie 
Slope, or in the Lower Lake Rezgion he should 
prefer the so called laying or small breeds, as Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs, Polish, Houdans, &e. Because 
in the region indicated it is more profitable to 
raise eggs than market poultry. Further back in 
the interior where eggs are not so high in price 
and where roomis plenty and grain comparatively 
cheap, some of the large or meat producing 
breeds are preferable. Of these one may sclect 
Brahmas or Cochins or Plymouth Rocks or Lang- 
shans, all of which are good, large, hardy fowls, 
good winter layers, if properly housed and fed, 
excellent market poultry when well handled and 
can be produced at a fair profit. 

Fanciers and breeders of poultry have their 
hobbies and try to make every body else believe 
their particular breed is the very best for all pur- 
poses and for alllocalities. This onits faceis an 
absurdity. If I havea good near-by market for 








eggs, I should produce eggs rather than flesh ; 





and on the other hand if eggs are not a good price, 
I may more profitably produce poultry. _ Withoat 
being dogmatic in the matter we should say that 
when corn sells for sixty cents a bushel and up- 
wards, it will pay best to produce eggs, but when 
corn 1s worth less than that price, flesh may also 
be produced at a profit. 





POULTRY FOOD. 


Some of the grains tend to produce fat, some 
eggs and others flesh. Oats and barley are best 
for muscular tissue, and are sberetoee Draper for 
young fowls, inducing large growth. “Wheat and 
buckwheat are best for egg production, while corn 
is the best for fattening. Rye is not relished by 
fowls. These grains afford the farinaceous part 
of poultry diet, and with green food and a little 


-no mistake in trying genuine 





animal food are all that are really necessary in 
ordinary poultry keeping. j 
Bran and middlings when mixcd and scalded 





with boilin 
water an 
milk, make a 
food which is 
at once cheap, 
wholesome 
and nutritious. 
If some. oat- 
meal or corn 
meal be added 
to this mixture 
it is among the 
best feeds for 
any purpose. 

Lime insome 
form is a nec- | 
essary part of -' 
a hen’s diet. 
This may be 
furnishedin 
the form of 
crushed egg- 
shells from 
the kitchen, 
broken oyster 
shells, ground 
bone, old mor- 
tar, lime, rub- 
bish, &c. This 
is ~ especially 
required in 
winter if eggs 
are expected 
and wanted. "A 
warm break- 
fast of the fari- 
naceous diet 
noted above 
and a liberal 
one as to quan- 
tit y ; some 
broken oyster 
shells, some 
cabbage or 
turnips, some scalded sour milk, plenty of ck... 
water, all the kitchen scraps, some sheaf oats o1 
wheat and a square meal of whole corn at evening 
will make hens that are properly housed and com- 
fortably protected produce a large number of eggs 
in the coldest of weather. This may be accepted 
as &@ fact, because it is true, and it makes less dif- 
ference what breed you have than how you take 
care of them. 


Pai\\ S 








THE BRONZE TURKEY. 


We present a fine cut of a Bronze Turkey ti.!s 
month as an appropriate and seasonable picture 
for December. The Bronze is a very large im- 
proved bird, and is among turkeys what the 
Short-horns are 
among cattle. It 
is the largest of 
all the turkeys, as 
hardy as any, and 
: a favorite with 
== 3 ~~ many. Full 

- — — grown gobblers, 

Lg or ** Toms” as 

they are called in 

- New England, 

| weigh 40 pounds 

TTT 2nd upwards. 

They are mam- 

moth birds, lus- 

gs : oF trous and beauti- 

, a ful in plumage. 

Much nonsense 

has found its way 

into print about the Bronze turkey. One says it 
is the wild turkey domesticated and improved. 
Another, that itis a cross of the wild bird on do- 
mesticated ones, etc. None of these statements 
are trustworthy. The Bronze turkey probably 
originated with a gentleman living not far from 
Albany, New York. At any rate his name was 
first associated with them. He 








THE BRONZE TURKEY. 


has been a marked improvement in the size and 


juality of turkeys. They are larger, of better 
colors, not quite so wild, and therefore more easily 
managed. 


FARMER. 


We present herewitn a cut of a building which 
we call the Farmers’ Poultry House. It is sim- 
simple and convenient, and may be made of wood, 
stone or brick, whichever is the most convenient. 
It should be placed on ground having good sur- 
face drainage, have a good slate or shingle roof, 
a solid smooth lime and sand floor, and a good 
foundation. The interior arrangement can be 
made to suit the taste and convenience of the pro- 
prietor. It may be larger or smaller as circum- 
stances may require. The open shed between the 
roosting and laying rooms is a very important and 
useful part of the building. Make the walls tight, 
so as to keep the wind out and also the cold. We 
hope a great many poultry houses will be built 
this year. They are a paying investment. 


—————————— EE 





DO YOUR PART AND THE HENS 
WILL LAY. 


If the hens are obliged to roost on trees or fences, 
or wood piles, or wherever they can get; if they 
have to wade through mud and slush and snow ; 
if they have to steal most of their living from 
the pig-pens, the horse stables or the corn crib ; 
if they must depend on a rain or thaw to get water 





to drink—in short if they are obliged to submit to 
the average treatment of poultry on farms they 
will not lay and should not. If you want your 
hens to lay, do your part toward this end and the 
hens will do theirs. A hen is a living machine 
and will do her work well, if well handled, but 
will not be a success under careless, indifferent 


' treatment, ‘‘ and don’t you forget it.” 





Lt 





exhibited them largely six or 
allseven years ago, and sent them 
over the country at fancy prices. 
There are plenty of breeders and 

advertisers of Bronze turkeys B 
now, and any one wanting them 
can procure them without much 
difficulty ; and any one desirous 
of increasing the size and quality 
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of his turkey stock can make 

















Bronze turkeys. 
Within the past ten years there 





FIG. 2.—GROUND PLAN: 
C, roosting room; D, dust bath; W 
ticed feeding trough. 


A, open shelter; B, laying and hatching room ; 
W, water vessels; aa a, lat- 
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EGG SHELLS.—OYSTER SHELLS. 
That hens may lay freely they must have mate- 


rial from which to form shells for the eggs. The 
Hebrews complained of their task- masters in 


aucient times that they were required to make | 


bricks without straw. The hens of many modern 
poultry-keepers may complain that they are ex- 
pected to produce eggs without being furnished 
with sheli-makiug material. 

An egg-shell is ‘composed principally of carbon- 
ate of lime. 





or through the coop. 
clean water two or three times aday. They should be 
ready to kill in ten days or two weeks. 


Ours is a big country, bigger than most people think. 
It is filling up with a large population which needs 
and consumes an immense quantity of food. Every 


| good American likes eggs and poultry.and that he may 


This carbonate of lime is secreted | 


and applied to the egy in its passage through the | 


last eight inches of the oviduct. When this is 
known it is easy to see that there must be a sufli- 
cient amount of the carbonate in the tissues of the 
hen or the shell cannot be secreted. The lime is 
furnished to the tissues and secreting cclls by the 
blood, and it must be furnished to the blood by 
the process of digestion, which is the reduction 
and preparation of the food for assimilation and 
selection in the form of the egg. 
If the necessary material is not furnished to the 
—_ she cannot and will not manufacture eggs 
more than the cow will secrete and produce 
ad k without proper food. Lime in some form is 
a necessary ingredient in the bill of fare of a hen. 
She gets a small quantity of it in the grain and 
other food she eats, but not enough to su ply her 
own tissues and make shells for her eggs if she be 
laying. It must therefore be furnished. in-er 


food. This can be easily done where oyster shells | = 


can be obtained. They should be broken up with 
a hammer into pieces small enough for the fowls 
to swallow. They will have to be taught to eat 
them if they have not been used to them, but they 
will soon learn, and will eat considerable quanti- 
ties when they can getthem. This is as simple 
as a. b. c., buf it in mportant if you want your 
hens to lay. 





FOOT NOTES. 

Turkeys are getting ripe. 

This month many chickens will die with the “ throat 
disease.” 

What does a hen do when she stands on one foot? 
Lifts up the other. 

If you want eggs, furnish the hens with shell-form- 
ing material—oyster shells. 

Hens like a warm breakfast, a1 1 they like it pretty 
early in the morning; they are ea. y risers. 

Are your pullets laying? If not, vhy not? Have 
you followed our instructions given ii hese columns? 

Farmers desiring to subscribe for pov. try papers or 
buy poultry books should write to the publisher of the 
Farm JourNaL. Uusually they can sav? money by so 
doing. 





have them the poultry crop will have to be increased. 
There are about ten million families in the United 
States, and if each one consumes only two or three 
chickens and a few dozen eggs in a year the aggregate 
amounts to an immense quantity. 


Fanciers and breeders of poultry will from now un- | 
til spring be sending out theircirculars to parties who | 
| have been or are likely to be purchasers of fowls or 


eggs. Many of these circulars are elaborately got up, 


are handsome—and expensive. The younger fanciers | 


usually get up the most elegant circulars and are most 
liberal of big words and the most high falutin adjec- 
tives. No novice was ever known to have any other 


of the novice are not always to be taken without an 
allowance. A few 


him to be more modest in his claims and ideas. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 














Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them . 


most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will p state that they saw it 
in the i Farm Journal. 








TOCK-BREEDERS AND 
Can procure w Saagnpetngs ot onl electros of the finest 


quality and at the me rst sronue of 
RYANT, 08 Chestnut hiladelphia, 
Refers to Editor Fan Soman Pa. 
GRAND YOUNG 
Mammoth BRONZE Turkeys 
or Sale—Extra fine, choice plum: ri 
—— birds; from 42 Ibs. gobble ers and’ yng 
mported Pek in Ducks and A American mi- 


mb 
niques, all superior none better in the State. CH 4 
Order the best. CLOUD BROS., KENNETT ‘Squane, Pa 


Drake strain; no other breed 
Ol 0) kept. Have taken Ist or 2d prizes 
whenever I have shown = 


Eggs and chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks, sans for 
circular. _£E. JOHNSON, Do.ineton, Bucks Co., 


LANGSHAN CHICKS 





| For Sale. My stock is bred direct from E. A Samuels’ (of 


Send to C. F. Fletcher, Jamestown, N. Y., for circu- 
lar. Langshans, Asiatics, Hamburgs, Leghorns, Ply- | 


mouth Rocks and Bantams, 20 varieties. Imported and 
premium stock. Satisfactior? guaranteed. 


| none better than mine. 


Fowls as well as pigs, horses and cows need to be kept | 
in warm houses, however rough or plain, with plenty | 


of ventilation at the top. They dread cold raw winds, 
and instinctively seek protection from them. 


There was a big crop of poultry this year. Much of 
it has been sent to market, but more perhaps remaius 
yet to be disposed of. The sooner it is got off to mar- 
ket now the more profit it will yield to the producer. 


Feed chickens all they will eat of wheat bran, mill | 


feed, wheat screenings and corn onceaday. Give them 
free access to a wallowing bin of wood ashes, a box of 


ground bones, charcoal in powder and mix sulphur | 
occasionally, say once a week, in their mixed food, and | 


they will laugh at the cholera. 


Alady not accustomed to raising poultry set a hen on 
some eggs and in due course of time a brood of chick- 
ens was hatched. A friend coming in four days after- 
wards, noticing that the little thinks looked weak and | 
puny, asked how often they were fed. “Fed!” was the 
reply, “why, I thought the hen nursed them.” 


To fatten poultry successfully have a suitable coop 
or pen in which to confine them. Don’t give them too | 
much room in the feeding pen and do not give more | 
food than will be eaten up clean. Have a feeding | 


trough into which the birdscan not get to soil the food. 
Feed on corn meal scalded with some milk, except at 
night, when they should have as much whole corn as 
they will eat. Draughts of wind should not blow into 


Waltham, Mass.,) —ppettaticn, and are very fine. Can 
spare a few trios at $10 per pair; $15 per trio. Single cock- 
erels $3 to het och according to quality. 

YLOR, _ FALLSINGTON, Bucks Co., Pa. 


PURE PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 
ONLY $1.00 PER HEAD. 





My P. Rocks are of the best stock in the country. Nowis | 


the one for goes birds, cheap. Exhibition chicks for sale 
low. Also a few good L. Brahmas in Dec. Write. Notice— 
E. C. BRLNSER, Middletown, Pa. 


New Boo 


DISEASES of POULTRY: 


HOW TO AVOID AND CURE THEM. 
BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


Price by mail, singly, 80 cts.; per dozen, postpaid, $2.50. 
Address the author at Doylestown, P. Pa. 
_ $27" THIS LITTLE BOOK IS WELL WORTH ATTENTION, — 


E. & 0. WAR y SION MERCHANTS. 


Established 1845. 

Send f lar of t value, giving full instruction for 
Oe POULTRY, “GAME, BUTTER and PRODUCE. 
279 Washington Street, New York. 

REFERENCE—Irving Nationa] Bank, New York City. 








Put some gravel and bits of 
charcoal in their food, and don’t forget to givethem | 





_ Fall size 


Leghorn Fouls. 


than the largest, finest, most fashionable, most produc- | 
tive, most satisfactory breed or breeds. The estimates | 


ears’ experience is apt to teach | 


OULTRYMEN | 





| Gy sreular and 
|: an 


| Prizes on 


| $5 2 


Light Brahmas, ‘7s yea sr 


Address J. A. ROBERTS, MALveERn, Ches. Co., Pa. 


First-class birds $4.50 per trio, Al 
PERKEN Doiiice Brown Lee orn Cockerels with 
DUCKS. 





—_ we ear-lobes_.at $2 each or 2 for $3. 
K. SCHULTZ, Go ebrookdale, Pa, 





Chicken Cholera & Roup 


CAN BE CURED! 

“T have cured Cllolera and Roup with the box you sent ed 
last month. Send by express 1 doz. ; would like to to have the 
agency forthe Powder. Please send joe and obiige 

L . FINEY, Uptae — Co., Kansas.” 
ac 


e by mail Address 
ESANGER'S PHARMACY, Mullica Hil, N. J. 


Plymouth Rock | sisson ede 
and Brown 





Meweus, healthy stock, by an ex- 
enced breeder,shouid send for 

Piy Illustrated Descriptive Circu- 
io which will be mailed free to all. 
ALL STOCK a8 REPRESENTED 


ddress 
R. BLACK 


Mullica Hill, ’ New Jersey. 


Dickie’s Poultry Powder. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a 





practical cuperkenes in poultry-keeping, and is the best 


reparation for fowls in market. 
t will ae sy and cure disease 
and keep the stock healthy an 
thrifty. ee ies ~ a ey wholesale 
druggists hia, from 
whom At. merchants and 
dealers can order it. 


THE POULTRY POWDER 


AND GAPE CURE 
should be in aes hands of every 
A word to the 


other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail b: 
DR. A. M. DICKIE, - Doylestown, 


PURE PRIZE-BRED ESSEX Hs. 


Essex are decidedly the | ~ profitable Farmers’ 
Have been known to dress 9 per cent of live weight; 
small bone and light ental: i Sak uiet an: eu, 
valuable to improve native stoc P Harris, author o 
“ Harris on the Pig,” &c., says m. tog Porter,” that he 
is the nest Essex ‘pig he over a saw. aye” few Pedigree 
Pigs for disposal at moderate spectin suitable for breedi 
oo exhibition. Feaoan =p Fyn — is — 
rrespondence prompt attention. 
Wet apie A ens, Pa. 
YN. B—A limited maim eof cans ate oes Som my 
Red Bantams a’ 


apr on porns and Bt 


SMALL YORKSHIRE 


And Berkshire Pigs 
Bred from the best imported Best, of Crrtyg 
rices. {ported reed GUERNSEY 
BRONZE L TURKEYS, DARK 


d Li and have some for sale. 
THOS, M. HARVEY & “ON, West Grove, Pa. 


Te EeRedeRS AND surprers oF 


enna. 








For Sale. 





LINCOLN & SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, 


SMALL YORKSHI BERK. 

Sine & Hike SESSEX x Pics, SCOTCH SHEP 
and different ney or Po f Poultry. _— stamp for deontgee 
GRA GE ey RM,” WeEsT CHESTER, Ches. Co., Pa. 





PRODUCE COMMIS- | Berkshire & Cheshire Swine. 


At the New Jersey State Fair, September, 1880, we won 5 

entries in the Berkshire classes. While in the 

Cheshire classes we won every first prize competed for. 
Berkshire boars and sows 6 to 8 months, and young pigs 2 

to 3 months for sale. Also young Cheshire p' pigs. 

J. MILTON | BRUGLER, ureka Farm, Mt, Hermon, N. J. 


yA 0 per day at home. Sample v worth @5 free. 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Poultry and Pigeous--Highest ( Class Posie Rocks, B. Leghorns, Pekin D Ducks.and W. C. 
3 86 apa - it, Blogant tty hatched oma ‘bewatifally marked coho 


erals at $2 to $3each. Superb Fanc: 
ported birds, ai $2 to $5 a pair. 


SATISEACTION acobine Fane, Carrio, > 


ham Rollers and Tamblers, bred from Im- 
Vi NDERHOVEN, Rahway, N. J. 





By wing THE FERCUSON BUREAU CREAMERY. 


No special room or extra fire needed. Gilt-Edged Dattsy made atall times, winteror summer, It sur- 


passes all o.hersin A cea! y 7 Psy eh of butter made 
as room for the cream and butter, and saves three-fourthsthe labor. 
EN is the best. It combines scientific principies with the 


tie HE FI temperat 

TH E FERGUSON CONCUSBION CH 
beat inberenring devices. No floats or paddies. 
yield. Send forillustrated circularto 


t excludes flies, dust and odors;is constantly at 


the butterin granular form, and secures the ‘argest 


he FERGI SON MF’G CO., Burlington, Vt. Ag’ts Wanted, 
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PUBLISHER'S TABLE. 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to our 
readers, one and al). 


It requires just six tons of paper to print this num- 
ber of the FARM JOURNAL. 


The postage alone required to send out this number 
of the FARM JOURNAL costs over $250. 


If you want any newspaper or mggazine this winter 
write to us for it. Money saved for you. 


Twelve cents extra is charged club subscribers with- 
in Philadelphia city to cover extra postage. 


Our office is on 7th street, below Franklin Square, 
No. 144, as heretofore. The No. is 12 times 12, 


As we electrotype our pages back numbers of the 
present volume can be supplied toall who want them. 


The FARM JOURNAL is 50 cents a year or eight copies 


for $2.00. We do not now supply two copies for 60 


cents, as formerly. 


Jacob Biggle (see first page) is on a rampage this 
month. We never saw himso mad before. The frosty 
air of December ought to cool him off considerably. 


We hope every subscriber now on our books will 
renew for 1SSi and send aclub along with his or her 
own name. We will send specimen copies gratis to 
all who will hand them to neighbors or friends. 


If the 150,000 copies of the FARM JOURNAL which we 
print and send out this month were opened and spread 
out over a twenty acre field they would cover the field 
entirely from sight. We know thisto be a fact though 
we have not tried it. 


°° 

We are often asked how we can print so good a 
paper at the marvellous low price of 25 cents (in clubs). 
No one need bother his head about that; we do it and 
that ought to be sufficient. Still we could not do it if 
we gave chromos or other premiums apd crammed 
our paper full of long-winded articles and trashy ad- 
vertisements. We give CREAM—NOT SKIM-MIKK, and 
that’s how we doit! 


Upon receiving the October FARM JOURNAL, Oval 
Pirkey, of Lewis county, Mo., wrote to the Editor: 

I congratulate you on the elegant and beautiful ap- 
pearance of the FaRM JOURNAL. I have taken all the 
best agricultural periodicals in the United States—I 
like yours best of all. There is no “blow and gas” 
about it. It isn’t an immense advertising “take in”; 
but a plain, clegant, common-sense, first-class farm 
journal. Every page is valuable. 

This is simply a sample of thousands of letters we 
have received in praise of our paper; but itis the only 
one we have room to publish. Such matter is gratify- 
ing to us, but as it is not instructive © .ur readers, we 
can print very little of it. 


ADVERTISEMEN NTS. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
lisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the F arm « Journal, 














66 THE RE CAN I SECURE FOR MY DAUGHTER 

a thorough education in a safe, pleasant home?” 

At the HOME SEMINARY, HicuHtTstown, New Jersey. 

14 boarders, 16th year. 
REV. _ W. M. WELL Ss. Principal. _ 

WOR s SALE.—F ‘iles of American Agriculturist, Country 

Gentleman, Gardener's Monthly, Maryland Farmer, 

\'armer and Gardener, and Farmer's Friend. Also a collec- 

tion of books for Farmers, Florists, Agriculturists and Hor- 
ticulturists. Address P. O. Lock Box 286, York, Pa. 


ONLY $18.50 


FOR A 


Drop-leat SINGER. 


Also Howe, New Home, New Davis, 
St. John, New American, White, 
Weed, Domestic, &c., &€., at LOWEST 
Pricrs. Ad 

H. F. GEYER, 
20 8. Delaware “Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


14-STOP ORCANS 
BU anda BASS Ieeedny 65.00 Coupler. iLANSS Sets 


8 sent on 5 atal e free. 
DANIEL FB. BEATTY af Satahngn New | ay 


$ 7 2 a week. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
























URE POLAND CHIN. PIGS now read Ss 


a 8 to 10 weeks old, bred from stoc AM ERICAN R. 


925 0 Ibs. dressed; also Plymouth Rock 
a W AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., “pens 


fully tested the merit of our Waterproof. Paper 

asa ry 2-4 Wrapper, we offer * with confidence to all 
who make or handle butter as being in all respects superior 
to linen or cotton cloths, for the following reasons 

Ist.—It is always sure to be geet and clean. 2d.— 
Being ht it preserves the freshness and flavor of 
the be butter. 3d.—No waste is caused by the butter stick- 
ing to the Wrapper. 4th.—It is cheap, being but one- 
sixth the cost of cloth; in fact, the cost of WASHING butter 
cloths ALONE amounts to more than the price of the pa 

One of the most popular buttermakers of Chester Co., Pa. 

says: “It is all you ye | for it, and more.” And we have 
the voluntary f hundreds ¥ there to the same 
effect. Samples with h prices will ad sent by mail on receipt 
of a 3cent pos Postage ss =p, ated and manufactured 
only by GARRETT & UC JHANAN, 
Trade Mark ‘ Nos. 3, 5 an d ecatur Street, 

G.&B. Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 EXTRACT OF 
BEAN'S "Aaxxarto. 


~The only qrue. Butter Color 
ever offered to the pubhe. Gives a 


E. DILLON & CO.,| Se3eee"e 














Ex walbosonkwth savor of Amato 
wi a 0 nna 

THE OLDEST AND MOST EXTENSIVE on appli to B & BRO. 

Druggists, 47 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 





Importers and Breeders of 


Norman French Horses 


in the United States. Old Leuis Napoleon, the first 
imported Norman stallion brought to Illinois, at the 
head of our stud, for many years, Have made eleven 
i:nportations direct from F rance,and have been award- 
‘ed over two thousand prizes on our Norman stock. 


NEW LMPORTATION 


of 29 choice Normans arrived in July, 1880: the largest 
importation of Norman stallions, t ree years old and 
over, ever made to this be apes A number of them 
are government-approved stallions, and the winners 

of 11 prizes at leoding fairs in France. One of them REI D’S 


was awarded a prize at the Paris ee (or World’s 
Fair), in 1878. Two others were the winners of first 
emg at Le Mans, France, 1880. For one of these stal- 3 


THE “LILLY” 
Butter-Worker 


SWEEPS THE FIELD | 


a Abr Premium of a Silver 
at late Pennsylvania State 
Fale, First Premium at the 
te Connecticut State Fair. First 
Premium at the Berks Co. Fair 
pF, 
oro} work i s nee ual, 
Circulars free. [oO 6 1980.) 
C. H. R. RIEBELA, 


No. 316 Race 8t., Phila., Pa. 








ions we paid the highest og ever paid by American The simplest, best, and 
buyers for a Norman stallion in France, and for this | most convenient _s invent- 
lot of stallions we paid the highest average price. We | ed. AGENTS TED. 
have now on hand 140 bea of choice stallions and | Send for circular to 
mares, for sale on as reasonable terms as the same qual- A. H. REID, 
ity of stock can be had for anywherein the United States | 6 North Eighteenth Street, 
Tllust rated Catalogue of stock sent free on application élphia, Pa. 





4a All imported and native full-blocd animals en- 


tored fo for registry pegs ie of 7 LANDS” AND OHOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 

BLOOMINGTON, MCLEAN Co., ILL. 1,000,000 acres well-wate red Timbe 
and Prairie Lands along the line o e 
Best Farm Wagon on wneee. Bt. Louis and San Pransines R. R. for sale 
: at from to per acre on 

seven = 32; odes £8-9° mt for Stock, 
Fruit, and Farming. The best Tobacco 
Region in the West. Short winters, con- 
venient markets, superior schools, low 
taxes, eae climate, — society. 
Free rtation from 8 uis to pur- 
, chasers of nd. Send for maps and circulars, 

W. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 
Temple ‘Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


LLY. Hoy made from cider. Sample by mail, 
J E A. WILSON, Chester Dep, Vt. 
AERO SAREE 


, Has taken 
HANSEN’S DANISH LIQIUD  Coidiitedaly at Monts. hart. tore 


le oil, used to color the finest 
at Peete in in Eu vans fast supersed- 
ing all other Coloring in "America. Does not 
color = buttermilk, aes og 
gre iy enhances va: 
a | | , ith dire 


e dozen bottles, with directions 

making finest butte, free to drug- 

Gitte ordealers. HANSEN'S LIQUID CHEESE COLOR and LIQUID XTRACT OF 

ANG PRESSE cand SEL} ay NDAGING CHE ESE HOOPS? Al Sal paul te on 

and S! d.. e8 us. 

eae tite. P EMI fe faternad qBESE i for v mya A : ratus for 

appocrurers of Butte ty a Cheese Tatton and Skim 3 saved — N -HUFF” 

RACT, a great success, makes Anes Skim-Milk 

WHITMAN & BU RRELL,’ Little Falls, N. ¥. 


AN OLD- “FASHIONED HAND FORGED RAZOR STEEL KNIFE. 


MAHER & none ol 
ow goree Str 
for dos Ohto, wi n , — 
bran of cutie 

Haro warranted and ‘or laced 
free if soft or flawy,) will send 
paid, yaite like cut, strong 
lades and ebony handle ¢ 
Tbe. ; or with 3 ow, $1. We 
have 1 blade knife, 25c.; extra 
heavy 1 blade, 50c.; medium 2 


























Our Best 2 blade, Der and teed tested, $1. 's 2 blade, 25c. Ladies 1 blade, 2c. ; 2 blade, 50c.; Gents oe blade, $i. 
Pruners, oil tem ~~. Lo Budding knife, 65c.; Huntimg knife, $1. Cattie knife, $1. : Btmaple inch he ee forged, 
Butcher knife, post Illustrated hst free. Liberal discount to dealers, Ask our’ Postmaster about us. 












































OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 
| {t is our constant endeavor to treat all cabjects in seascn ; 
} to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical; to caclude long-winded discussions and finc- 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
CrEAM, not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 
handles, and our contributors are mostly practica] men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

It is through st-sct adherence to this plan, in every depart- 


mation as the papers costing . om four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Edito: and Proprietor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1880. 


This paper has a icrger circulation than any 
other monthly agricultural journal in the United 
States, with one exception. In proof of this impor- 
tant stztement we freely open our subscription books 
to the critical inspection of every advertiser who 
desires to test its truth. 








Is there any pear worth growing as a dwuzt ex- 
cept Duchess? Probably not. 


Western farmers do nt take much interest now 
in Eastern and Southern talk about fertilizers, 
but they will some day. 

The resources of the United States asa food 
producing country are well-nigh boundless and 
exhaustless. Hurrah, for us! 


It now takes over forty thousand workmen to 
manufacture the agricultural implements used in 
the United States. Who says this is not a great 
country ? 








Just how much more wheat will advance it is 
quite impossible to say, but the advance will be 
hardly cqual to that of last year. So says the 
Country Gentleman. 


A real farmer’s poultry house is that. shown on 


is just what every farmcr’s busines: chickens need 
for their accommodation. 


It is probable that this year’s crop of clover 
seed is considerably below that of last year; but 
then there is a large stock of old seed held over 
in the hands of dealers. 


The Farm JouRNAL is not a Grange organ; it 
is not anorgan at all. But the Grangers all say it 
is the best paper they take; thatitis just what they 
have been waiting for all these years. ' 





The good farmer believes in good fences, good 
farm houses, a good garden, a good orchard, and 
good children enough to gather the fruit ; a clean 


clean dairy, and a clear conscience. 


| Our paper this month will have fully two hun- 

| red thousand new readers in the great West. 

| | Hope the new ones will like it as well as the forty 

| | thousand who have been regular readers the past 
| 





year. And we think they will. 


It surely won't be long before the tide of North- 


Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. Farms can 





ment, that we are enabled ‘o ;resent as much useful infor- | 


page 37, not a showy, cxpensive, fancy affair. It | 


kitchen, a neat wife in it, a clean cupboard, a | 


ern or foreign emigration will flow freely towards ‘| 


FARM JOURNAL. 








now be had in all of these states at less than half 
their intrinsic value for farming pusm«ses, ¢r? 
the time is not far distant when this fact will come 
to be known and appreciated by men of capital 
and by people in search of new homes. Then 
look out fér a grand material devclopment and 
progress of tacse splendid old Commonwealths. 





| TOP STICKS IN THE PILE. 
|| The census will sLow that there are seven mil- 
lions of people in the United States engaged in 
| agricultural pursuits. Thus, while the farmers 
number only onc-seyenth of the population, they 
_ are to be congratulated that they supply fully 
one-half of the dignity and brains. The fact is, 
when we consider that the cities even are con- 
dacted mos‘ty by farmers’ sons, or thcir sons, the 
| men of the low, the Combined Reaper and the 
Creamery, are the top sticks in ournational pile— 
and bottom ones, too. Isn’t it strange that law- 
yers, with their gab, are selected to make our 
laws that would be so much better made by farm- 
tee with their sumption? It is, indeed. 


FARM FENCES. 


Our r¢ ders will do well to examine carefully 
the articie on wire fencing, under ‘Topics in 
Scasor, ’ on the next page. The writer thereof is 
an old fence builder, and what he says is founded 
upon practical experience and a careful study of 
the subject treated. This question of farm fences 
is one of vital interest to American farmers, and 
auy practical suggestions and rational advice that 
will make this item of rural economy less costly, 
will be hailed with satisfaction in every quarter. 

There is a rage now, especially in the West, in 
favor of barLed wire fence, and no doubt it is bet- 
ter than that which it supersedes ; but itis neither 
the best nor the cheapest fence that can be built, 
as our article undertakes to show, and as farmers 
will come to know after they have wasted a good 
deal of hard-earned money. 

We are perfectly well aware that the big estab- 
lishments that are growing rich in selling steel 
fencing wire to farmers at fourteen cents a po:ind, 
when just as good can be bought fox five, will not 
appreciate the advice given ; but our paper is pub- 
lished in the interest of farmers and not big manu- 
facturers. 

















WEATHER INDICATIONS. 
Those who take the daily papers arc kept posted 
on the weather, but as many of our readers uo 


print weather reports of our own. The proba- 
bility is that in the Eastern, Middle, Western anc 
Southern States’ there will be some rain durins- 
the winter months. It will fall alike upon the 
just and the unjust. It is not probable that there 
will be any rain-storm for the next few months 
that will not be followed by clear weather. 

| Insome parts of the country there will be snow. 





not take the daily papers, we deem it our duty to | 








_ After any. extensive fall of snow, should the | 


weather be blustery, look out for drifts. A long 
| spell of cold weather, following a snow-storm, is 
| pretty sure to make good sleighing. In cold lati- 
tudes, when young ladies and gentlemen go 
sicighing together, they can keep warm by the 
use of buffalo robes, and by sitting close. Look 
out for freezing weather during this month and 
in January and February, especially in the North- 
ern portions of the United States. After February 
expect more moderate temperature. 

There will be much weather favorable to the 
formation of clubs to the Farm Journat, for this 
can easily be done in any locality regardless of 
the height or depth of the barometer or ther- 
mometer, and independent of bright or clouded 
|. Skies. Club subscribers pay twenty-five cents a 
year, in clear or stormy weather, and receive for 
| all of 1881 a live little paper in spite of any unfay- 














orable meteorological conditions that may exist 
during that year. 


We have other advices about the weather, of 


general public interest, but these are the main 
points, and we do not think it advisable to tell all 
we know at onc time. 











(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in the 
Jront gate.) \ 


No other business in the United States is so blunderingly 
managed as farming.—New York Heral 

This is a great, big, no-such-thing. Farming 
is the one business that is marvellously well-man- 
aged as proven by the ship-loads of gold now 
coming into the country from Europe in payment 
for agricultural products. The intelligence and 
skill of our farmers are fast making America 
the granary of the world, and the richest nation 
onthe globe. In our view there isa good deal of 
business in and around New York city that is 
more * bunglingly managed ” than farming, and 
nobody knows it better than the Herald. 

Powdered soapstone, white, fine and tasteless, sold at $20 
per ton, is an article now used for the adulteration of butter. 
Tt is said to greatly increase the weight without affecting the 
bulk much. From six to eight pounds can be incorporated 
in each tub of butter. 


We find the above floating about in the newspa- 
pers and — it to say that we have no doubt it 
is fujse. Farmers are not addicted.to such ras- 
cality as this, at least we never knew one that 
would not stand aghast at the mere idea of such 
a base proceeding. No, thut won’t do; tell us 
something that we can believe. 

Beware of bogus commission dealers. There 
are a good many of them searching for victims at 
this time of year. Ship produce to such only as 
are known to be reliabie. 


The leading editorials in some of the big papers 
advocate most eloquently the jack knives, spoons 
and watches that they offer as premiums. 


Eighty barrels of dried peas lately arrived ata 
coffee-grinding establishment in buffalo, N. Y. 
Pure Mocha—of course! 

= 

The advertiser that promises something extra- 
ordinary is not always the one that best fulfils 
expectations. 





__'TOPICS IN SEASON. _ 
THE FARM. 


“ Last, Winter creeps along with tardy pace, 
Sour is his front, and furrowed is his face.” 





A flock of hungry sheep is death to garlic. 


They say that tobacco is a profitable crop. No more 
so than onions. Onions are food; is tobacco? 


In a great contest of clover hullers at Toledo, Ohio, 
on September 16th and 17th, the Victor came out far 
anead. 

Suppose your barn should take fire to-night and be 
burned down, would you know, without investigating 
that it was fully insured and that the policy was good 
and tight? Some insurance compaaies have a keen 
scent for flaws in policies and often find them. Don’t 
let them ever find one in yours; orif they do, don’t 
blame us. 


Eastern and Middle States’ farmers can feed three 
cows under the soiling system where now they feed 
one. Andunderthis system away goallinterior fences 
and commercial fertilizers will not have to be bought. 
Count the farmer’s income increased one-third, his 
land enriched, and his profits doubled. All these and 
perhaps more. 


In leasing farms on shares some such system as 
this seems to be about the right thing. The owner of 
the farm furnishes one-* uif of the stock—cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry—yv wich is undivided property 80 
that there may be nc temptation to feed one part of 
the stock better thia another. The tenant, on his 
part, binds himself :o leave as much manure in the 
yard as he found thre, to furnish one-half the stock, 
and to keep it in as od condition as when he took its; 


| to keep account of :.! sales from the farm and of all 
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products consumed in his family, and to pay one-half 
of the receipts to the owner of the farm. He has the 
use of a garden, his fuel, and some other small per- 
quisites, as may be agreed upon. The time of settle- 
ment is usually Christmas or New Years. He is to 
keep the fences in good repair, and to conduct the 
business according to the rules of good husbandry. 


A fe rate that will open only one way is but half | 
A farm gate t I Tiateees | 


a gate; it should swing freely both ways. l 
the gate should rest upon a post or stone when open 
or shut. In this way it has little chance to sag. All 


extra labor expended in keeping gate-posts uprightis | 
labor wasted. An ordinarily well-made gate with posts | 


fairly well set is all that is required where the toe rests 
upon something solid, Without this the gate will sag 
and the posts draw over however much one may 
guard against it. N. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 


It is a mistake that farmers make, especially in the 
West, that they do not freely plant chestnut trees. 
The way to doit is this: 
two years transplanted, from some nurseryman who 
makes a business of growing them from seed, They 
cost but little; if you want but few, they can be sent 
safely by mail; or, let your nearest hurseryman know 
your wants in winter or early spring, and he will order 
for you. Plant these small trees on any reasonably 


dry soil, and cultivate them well, and you will soon be | 


oud of your chestnuts, 


Ova, Pirkey, Canton, Mo., writes: “I clean out my 
cisterns (18 feet in ground) every summer or fall; and 
yet a little reddish white insect appears in the water 
by hundreds. They are very active, and seem to dart 
and skip about in a very lively manner.” : 

They are the larva of mosquitoes. By keeping the 
cistern so closed that the insect could not get in, you 
would have no trouble. That is the best way to get 
rid of them, but when they are there they will take 
themselves away when they areready to come out and 
feed upon you. 


I never made compost when I had other work to do 
on the farm which paid better, and I nevermixed damp 
common soil with manure to make compost, because 
I found it extra hard labor and never paid for the 
trouble. I have seen farmers hauling manure and 
damp common earth or road-scrapings into a large 
heap, and turning and mixing it two or three times 
during the winter season to make fine compost for 
corn-hills, while at the same time a rich black liquid 
flowed from the barnyard utterly going to waste, 
which, if it had been saved and mixed with dried earth 
or rich muck, would have been the very thing they 
desired at much less trouble and cost. si 


One thousand dollars seems like a high price for a dog 
but herewith we present a picture of one valued by the 
owner at that price. The dog’s name is ‘*Harold” and he 







is of the world-renowned St. Bernard breed, imported 
from the region of the Alps. Mr. John P. Haines, of 
Tom’s River, N. J., is the owner of this noble animal. 
“Harold” has a large frame, smooth coat, of a nerv- 
ous and active disposition, and enormously powerful. 
His weight is about 160 pounds, He won the ist prize 
at the New York dog show the present year and the 
1st in Philadelphia in 1879. Mr. Charles G, Sherman, 
superintendent of Mr. Haines’ celebrated ** Cranmoor 
Farm,” at Tom’s River, offers some fine pt.ps of this 
breed for sale at a moderate figure, recommending the 
breed as ** having no equals as playmates and prote:t- 
ors for children, or as faithful watch dogs, almost 
human in intelligence, ever faithful to their trust.” 


A carriage should be kept in an airy, dry coach- 
house, with a moderate amount of light, otherwise the 
colors will be destroyed. ‘There should be no com- 


NO. 2.—FARM FENCE 


munication between the stables and the coach-house. 
The manure-heap or pit shouid also be kept as far away 
as possibie. Ammonia cracks varnish and fades the 
colors both of painting and lining. In washing a car- 
riage, keep out of the sun and use plenty of water 
which apply with a large, soft sponge. This, when 
saturated, squeeze over the panels, and by the flow 
down of the water the dirt will soften and harmlessly 
run off, then finish with a soft chamois leather and ol’! 
silk handkerchief. Never use a brush, which, in 
conjunction with the grit from the road, acts like sand- 
paper on the varnish, scratching it, and of course 
effectually removing all gloss. Never allow water to 
dry itself on the carriage as it invariably leaves stains. 


Last month we told exactly the best way to harvest 
the turnip and ruta baga crop. We now give the 
method of preserving for feeding through the winter, 
as practiced by the famous seedsmen, D. Landreth & 
Son, of Philadelphia. The main winter and spring 
Stock is kept in pits, not mounds, near the stables, but 


ee 


Procure one-year trees, or | 


Lf ef —— | ——— 


NO. 1.—FARM FENCE AS WE OFTEN SEE IT. 


where the drainage is sure to be good; dig a trench 
sixteen inches wide, and as many or more inches in 
depth, the length as convenient or necessary. In this 
deposit the topped bulbs, and cover with the earth dug 
out of the trench, using a little more in addition as 
winter approaches, If cold may be expected in sever- 
ity, place over all long stable manure, or anything 
which will impede the entry of frost, without creating 
warmth. Thus roots of all descriptions—Ruta Bagas, 
| Common Turnips, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips—will keep 
| Well tillspring. ‘They are accessible at all times, and 
| Inay be removed in larger or smaller quantity as needed 
| or desired. B. L. W., who wrote us last year about 
| his rotten turnips might adopt the above plan to 
advantage. 

For confining horses and cattle the best and cheap- 
| est fence consists 

of wooden posts 12 
| feet apart and four 
wires, all of No. 6 
| ironexceptthe bot- 
| tom one, which may 
| be barbed steel. 
| Three wires, the 
bottom one only 
barbed, with posts 
| further apart than 
twelve feet, will 
make an effective 
fence. For turning 
sheep and hogs 
wooden rails are 
best, and cheapest 
in most localities. 

As barbed wire 
costs about three 
times as much per 
pound as plain wire, 
and worth no more, 
its use is a mistake, 
especially as it is 
dangerous to stock, 
asall farmers know. 
By having the lower 
one only barbed the 
cattle are warned 
from pushing 
against the fence 
and are taught to fear it, and the upper wires being 
plain less damage is done when an animal does happen 
to run into it. 

But to the top wire, underneath it, there should be 
suspended horizonitally the whole length of the fence 
plastering lath, which should be whitewashed. This 
makes the fence visible, even at night, and renders it 
as safe as a wooden one. 

For greater permanency iron posts may be used- 
These should be 6 feet long, 114 inch wide and a ¥ inch 
thick. No patent contraption whatever is needed at 












the base to hold the posts. Flat stones cr blocks of 
| wood may be rammed around and these are sufficient. 
Such posts ae about ten pounds and cost now about 
thirty cents each. The barbed wire can be let into the 
edge of the posts and held by movable hooks, that 
allow the wire to be lifted out when tightening, 

The end posts ought to be firmly planted. The 
wires are kept tight by iron rollers at the end posts, in- 
to which the wires enter, the rollers being turned by 
levers, and held by iron ins or spikes. Five hundred 
pounds pressure cal. vasily be exerted upon each wire 
with a rolier an inch in diameter and a steel lever a 
a foot long. 

The bracing of the end post is she vital point. The 
old way of bracing is shown in engraving No. 1.. The 
immense pressure of the taut wires pulls the end posts 
up and in the course of two or three years renders the 
fence worthless. No. 1 in fact is a specimen of 4 good 








AS IT OUGHT TO BE. 


| Ceal of the wire fence that is seen about the country. 
No, 2 illustrates how the fence ought to be. 

At the end to the right a half inch rod anchors the 
post fast to a large stone or log deeply buried in the 
ground. In this case the pressure is down, and not up, 
against the end t. In the diagram at the left the 
half-inch iron holds the second post at the top;. a 
heavy horizontal rail connects this post at the top with 


latter plan is better than the other only that it brings 
the brace in out of the bat f : 

A fence built thus will stand firm and plumb until 
three-fourths of the posts rot off, give no trouble, turn 
cattle thoroughly and cost about four cents per foot. 
When the posts rot off the wires are good for still 
another set. If iron posts are used the fence will be 
effective for fifty years, at least. 


Annie H., of York, Pa., should get new seed for her 
bean crop next year. It is the bean weavil that is 
eating her beans. 











| 
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ST. BERNARD DOG ‘‘ HAROLD.” 








the end one, and gives the latter its support. This | 
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THE TRUCK GARDEN. 


Straw is probably the best winter covering for a 
strawberry bed. It may be placed thickly between 
the rows but not more than an inch thick over the 
plants. Strawy horse manure is generally used. Let 
it be applied before the ground becomes frozen more 
than an inch deep. 


J. H, Butterfoss, of Lambertville, N. J., has canned 
27,000 bushels of tomatoes the past season. He expects 
to put up mince meat, chicken and plum pudding dur- 
ing the fall and winter. We mention this simply to 
Suggest that such industries may be established in all 
parts of the country, and make ready markets for 
farmers’ products. Tomatoes are a very profitable 
crop compared with corn or wheat. 





(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH). 


Every farmer can readily and cheaply grow all the 
strawberries the family can possibly consume. Send 
for catalogues now and study up the subject before 
spring opens. The same of all the other small fruits— 
currants, raspberries, blackberries, etc. 

= 

On warm soil and in sheltered situations, not too far 
North, peas sown at this season and kept well covered 
during winter, will often grow finely in spring and 
produce a crop, long before spring-sown peas are 
ready for the table. 

No one need be afraid to send money for seeds or 
plants to any firm who advertises them in this paper. 
Send to all of them for catalogues, fresh out, and see 
what they offer. 

Those who wish to engage in growing small fruits 
and vegetables for market will find the FarPM JOURNAL 
a great help during the coming year. 


Squashes are injured by the lightest frosts, and 
should be kept in a warm, dry store-room, rather than 
in a cellar. 


THE ORCHARD. 
This is the time to secure apple seed for starting a 
home nursery. 


A steady temperature of 40 degrees is right for keep- 
ing pears or apples. Winter pears are ripened by 
putting between woolen blanket in a warm room. 


Every person who is thinking of engaging more ex- 
tensively in growing fruit of any kind will find hints in 
the FARM JOURNAL the coming year worth many dol- 
lars—and all for 25 cents (in clubs). 

Winter apples in the North become autumn apples 
in the Middle States and are still earlier in the South. 
And so a Southern winter apple planted in the North, 
and acclimated, would be a very late keeper. 


A mixture of soot, lime and sulphur, made into 
a thin paste and spread on the bark of trees proves an 
excellent preventive of injury by rabbits during the 
winter. Feeding the rabbits usually results in preserv- 
ing the trees. Hilling up earth around young trees a 
foot high preserves from mice and holds the tree 
firmly against the adverse action of winds and frosts. 

Wisconsin prefers to plant the following varieties of 
apples: Tetofski, Duchess of Oldenburg, Hays, Fa- 
meuse, Wealthy, Walbridge Red Astrachan, Utter, 
Westfield, Seek-No-Further, Tallman Sweet, St. Law- 
rence, Willow Twig and Pewaukee. The first five 
named are selected for hardiness. 

Illinois prefers for winter Ben Davis (it sells from its 
fine popesrenee). Willow Twig, Jonathan, Rawle’s 
Janet, Prior’s Red, Dominie and Wine-sap, 

Towa likes Ben Davis, (the most profitable), Jona- 
than, Grimes’ Golden, Fallawater, Willow Twig, Domi- 
nie, and Seek-No-Further. 

Kansas selects for winter Ben Davis, Little Roman- 
ite, Wine-sap, Jonathan, Rawle’s Ranet and Missouri 


' Pippin. 
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Tiere we have a valuable letter from R. F. Mancha. 
of Cambria Co., Pa., written for the FakM JOURNAL? 

*“T will give, in as few words as possible, my method 
of planting, which has proved very good in our heavy 
clay soil, and as good as any other ia the lighter soils 
of this region. 

To plant atwo or three year old apple tree I dig a hole 
8 fee. square and 20 inches deep; and, if possible, I 
dig it in the fall, or during the winter, as freezing 
Joosens the soil around the edges of the hole. My 
reason for making so large a hole for a small tree is 
this: the fibrous roots, or rootlets, of a young tree are 
unable to penetrate the hard soil, thus retarding the 
growth of the tree. I then pack into the hole—if ob- 
tainable—a good, rich sod to the depth of ten inches, 
put an inch or twoof Joam on that, set the tree straight 
on it, or slightly incline it in the direction from which 
the strongest and most continuous winds blow, scatter 
fine ground on the roots, slightly shaking the tree all 
the while. 1] then drive a stake near the tree avoiding 
the roots as much as possible; then cover the roots 
with three or four inches of good soil, and fill up with 
clay or the soil from the bottom ofthe hole. Myreasons 
for using sod in bottom of the hole are these: Ist. 
The sod when decomposing is very retentive of mois- 
ture so necessary to a transplanted tree. 2d, The de- 
composed sod is very loose, allowing the smallest fibres 
to penetrate easily. 3d. Sod when well rotted is a 
good, rich and healthy fertilizer in the most desirable 
form, and last, but not least, it is as easily obtained as 
any substitute, as the sod taken from stumps and fence 
corners is best adapted to the purpose. Trees thus 


. planted will grow and thrive, as the appearance of my 


orchard is positive proof.” 


he average orchard on the black soil of the West 
is long coming into profit. 
strewn under the trees will advance the fruiting period. 
If in addition to salt there is given a generous coating 
of leached or unieached wood and coal ashes, half 
and half, and these are forked in about the outer 
range of the feeding roots, the result will be increased 
health and fruitfulness ; though a very decided im- 
provement in the latte r will not show until the third 
or fourth year after the application as aforesaid. 


If apples are to be shipped in cold weather the bar- 


rels shoul! be lined with paper. Fine close brown pa- 
per is the best, but old crea will answer. 
weather is very cold, twot 

used an the barrels tight, apples may be shipped a con- 
siderable distance with safety. Care, however, must 
be taken that r’, part of the wood touches the fruit. 


Good authority names for Maryland, as her most 
profitable winter apples, Rome Beauty, York Imperial, 
jen Davis, Never Fail, Nickajack and Limber Twig. 
Ought Smith’s Cider be omitted ? 


Can fruit growing be over-done in this country? 
No! not in this generation. 


Low-topped fruit trees for the windy West. No 
other Kind will answer. 


Apples for “* Epizooty.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 


BURPEE'S SEEDS 


are popular wherever 
grown, They are raised 
for us by special contract, 
the seed crops being in- 
spected during growth, 
and all are ot the very 
finest quality. Our 
collection embraces all 
the standard varieties of 
GARDEN, FLELD 
LOWER 


— including also 
important Novelties ! 


The past season we have made extensive trials of many 
new Vv ariction and are pleased to announce that we now offer 
some very valuable new vegetables of great merit. We have 
also imported many choice new Flower Seeds making a 
complete list of 400 varieties all of which we retail at5 


cents per paper, purchaser's choice. 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL, 


Fully illustrated with Geccriptions s and nd prions of Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, Smal! Fruits, and B.ood ~ ie Sent 
free to an "address. New FalGost for 1881 will be ready 
for mailing this month. Old customers n: not write for it. 
All others are requested to send their “~ ¢ one aed neigh- 
bor's addresses plainty written on a 
Seed Wareh house, } No. 21 


EET 2 Caneel s —_ 
Lock Drawer 68. Pitlndelp “ad 
SPECIAL OFFER !—0n receipt of 3 mn in pepaol 


we will mail 8 packets of Vegetable and 10 pectstse of } | ae 
Seed to any address for trial. W.A. B. 


NHOICE LOT OF PEACH, APPLE, Rags © OTHER. 
) ¥rnit Trees and Plants at bottom pri ces free 
Mention this paper. R. 8. JOHNSTON, ‘Stockley, Del 























It is said that common salt 


If the | 
icknesses of paper being | 











Plants and Vines.— 
ta rees. 100,000 feperier Peach Trees, 
9 100,000 Sharpless, 100,000 Glen- 
dale ; Mount Vernon and 10) rin kinds Strawberries. 
Best’ nas Fruit Trees and Choice Small Fruiis. 
200 acres in Trees and" Plants. Also Jersey Red Piss 


| Catalogue Free. Address J, PERKINS, SE srestown N 





|Small Fruit Plants ! 


‘100 SELECTED VARIETIES. Also Jersey Red 
Pigs. Pure stock. Price-list sent free. Ad 
JOHN 8 COLLINS Moonzstown, N. J. 


SHEDS, 
BULBS, PLANTS. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRA. 
TED CATALOGUE FREE. 
My list of new, rare and beau- 
titul flowers isthe best in the 
country. New Gladiolus, 
Tuberoses, Amaryllis, Roses, 
Carnations, choice F lower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Seeds of 
House plants, &c. The gre.- 
test collection of Lillies, 100 
rare kinds. A! seeds except 
Greenhouse, are sold in Five 
Cent Papers; the best system 
ever adopted. Every Ne 
warrantied truetoname. Sce = 

Catalogue; prices are low. = = 

The ete sent by mail postpaid. 10 Gladiolus, | 10 sorts semed, 

50c, 9 Lilies, 9 sorts named, #1. 12 double Tuberoses, fic. All fine 

sorts te flowering Bulbs. Remit currency or postage siamps. My 
coer an established reputation and go to a ! parts oftbe wt d. 
J. LEWIS 71S CHILDS, QUEENS, N.Y. 











SMALY 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALI 


Fell 


33 CORTLANDT S77. 


He nale ~JON WW 


Nky YORK. 
































Cuts a SIX FEET swath ensier than a side cut mower 
cuts four feet, and leaves the cut grass standing light and 
loose, curing in half the time. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


EUREKA MOWER COMPANY, 
Towanda, Penna. 


bie FEARLESS. | 








Ts the ante machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded anes not Gold 
Medals c'ven by the New Serk State cultura 
cam my Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is the 

nly Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
nited States, for illustration and description in 

“  hnpletn' ier age of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
mtly published, thus gitas the standard 
pacer 4s of this country. Catalogue sent free, Address 


HARDER, Cobleskill, Schobarie Co., N.Y. 
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Fine 1 year old Apple Crafts, 
$20.00 Per Thousand. 
Address _ E. B. RICHARDSON, Geneva, N. Y. 


SMALLFRUITS. 


PLANTS for the million at prices to suit the million. 
Fall is the best time to plant; lithe Sanall Fruits and 
Grape Vi Snes. 7 lide ral offers } 
made, €2"Catalogues sent free. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y, sis 


v 
| 1880. egy GREE bowers 


Awarded a MEDAL ee 
ony LOMA OF HONOR, 
2 International Exy 

















Cir- 


r Jar and Dr g Saws. 


We challenge the world to 
prodcce a Power Thresher 
and Cl aner that will do as 
( mpehe rk with less labor for 
the horse than our Patent Lex vel Tread Power and Giant 
Thresher and Cleaner will do. Send for Ilustrated Circular. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale » Pa. 


e PATCH 1 /I 


For mending Tin, Br: 38 








4 Copper, Lead cr iron, 
without acid or suld gin y lady cr child 
can mend with it. Wi ils + imple plate by 
mail (with directions) thet will cut 
inch patches, on receij:t of 25c. - 

510. Postage stamps received : 
NANTED. Can cur 














pocket. Sales yield r day. Our 64 

pas e Illustrated Cat 1 Lromcs, Je welry, | @ 
Ve elties, Stationery, EE. Adres m i* 
CITY NOVELTY co. 108 8. Bt 1 Street, 

(Mention this paper.) ladelphia , Pa a 





THE READY FAMILY SOAP MAKER: 


cEwis 


98 PER CENT. PURE. 


(Patented.) 
FINELY POWDERED. 
HIGHLY PERFUMED. 


The strongest and purest, tare ay Peete, Will 
make 122 pounds of the best Perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling 
[he best water-seftener mat 
‘he best disinfectant. 

The following are some of the advantages 
qpesined by using Lewis’ 98 Per Cent. Pow ucred 
ye: 





4, 





First. Itis packed inan iron can with 
ys or peu »vable lid, easily taken off 
and leaving the c atents exposed, there- 
by saving the trouble, annoyance, an? 
danger (frc m A particles), as 
with other which, being 
pots i in the cans, must 
nm with a er to get 
ths ‘Lye out. 
Second. It being a fine 
Ry der, you can remove tho 
land y_ ur ont ail the con- 
pong being always ready for 



























Third. “A teaspoonful or more can be 
used, as in watcr-coftening, scrubbing, 
etc., and the lid reti irned to the can, and 
thereby gave the balance of contents. 
With other Lycs all must be dissclycd 
at once and used in a short time, or the 
strength is gone 

Fourth. bsolute purity. Free 
from all adulterations, 

Fifth. Tho best Soap can be made in from ten 
to twenty minutes with this Lye. 

Sixth. No failure is possible in making Soap 
with this Lye when the simple directions given 
are followe 

Seventh. One can of this Sondered, Lye is 
equal to twenty pounds of Sal Soda or Washing 


Eighth. One can of this Lye will saponify one 
pound more of grenees than any other Concentrated 

e, Ball Potash, or Saponitfier. 

inth. This lye is 23 per cent. stronger than 

any other Lye or Potarh. 

Tenth. One to vee, teaspoonfuls will soften a 
tub of the hardest water, 

Eleventh. One teas poonful will thoroughly 





leanse rains, or Closc ts. 
Tnvaluable for killin Roaches, Mice, Rats, ete. 
The best article for washing ‘Trees. 
MANUFACIULRED ONLY BY r 
G.T. Lewis & Menzies Co, 
PHILADELPHIA, A 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Vorts. 











The blessed antidotes that sweeten and enrich domestic 
life are refinement, high aims, soft voices, quiet and gentlo 
manners, magnanimous tempers, forbearance from unneces- 
sary command or dictation, and generalallowance of mutual 
freedom. Love makes obedience lighter than liberty. The 
graces are never 80 lovely as when waiting on the virtues; 
and where they dwell thus together they make a Heavenly 


home. 




















‘Bless its *ittie heart.” 








THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE 
WORLD. 

Blessings on the hand of woman! 
Angels guard its strength and grace 

In the palace, cottage, hovel, 
O, no matter where the place! 

Would that never storms assailed it; 
Rainbows ever gently curled; 

For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rocks the world. 


KITCHEN THOUGHTS.—No. 23. 
BY A NEW IAND. 


ere are many things in this world to be thankful 
for. It is time now to be thankful that the harvest of 
the rumseller is over—in other words that the political 
campaign is ended. The farmer’s wife who has been 
for weary weeks patching and darning old shirts and 
pants and stockings for the hired men and boys, while 
they were out carrying torches, or drinking rum, or 
chewing tobacco, or getting rid of money in the thou- 
sand untold ways necessary to save the country, has 
reason to be thankful it is over, for now, maybe, a 
fragment of their wages can go to buy something to 


| tion, bribery and drunkenness are on every hand. | 


more importance: that the peopie be kept pure; that 
the young men acquire habits of industry and sobriety, 
than which man shall be president. The young man 


of to-day who launches his bark,on the political stream | 


must be uncommonly strong in nerve, and mind, and 
virtue, if he be not wrecked dmong the thousand snares 


salt, yeast and water or milk, knead and sct to rise; 
at breakfast time make into loaves, ict rise and bake, 

Now, that we have good bread, let’s put it in a tight 
tin box, after it has entirely cooled off, where it will 
keep moist and stay goo until used. 





that encompass him. Wire-pulling, faslehood, decep- | 


How can he avoid learning and practicing the lessons 
taught him by those whose heads are high up in the po- 
litical horizon, and who receive the homage of the 
worl 1 even though their fair names be sadly tarnished ? 

Could not a presidental campaign be conducted in a 


way becoming gentlemen and scholars? Never since | 
my memory have I heard of so many night meetings | 


and parades and drunken brawls and unreasonably 
late hours, with children, even little girls, out on exhi- 
bition, as during the past few weeks. 


I make bold to assert that republican institutions | 


| can not be maintained for any great length of time on 


any basis but the solid worth of the people; and this | 
can not be maintained if every four years we are sub- | 
jected to a political upheaval, which is nothing short | 
of the rumseller’s harvest, and which order-loving | 


| people are heartily glad to have ended. 








MAKING GOOD BREAD. 


Not every woman can make good bread, but nearly | 
every woman thinks she can. Not every man knows | 
what good bread is, but nearly every man thinks he | 
does. Much of the misery of wedded life comes from | 
bad bread. Love is apt to fly out of the window when | 


poor bread comes on the table. 


Tq@ make good bread every housewife must have 


good flour. Good flour is made from wheat that con- 


tains a large proportion of gluten. Varieties of wheat | 
vary very much in this respect. Then the miller in | 
grinding the wheat must understand his duty and do | 


it. A “‘ wet spell” of weather is the best time to have 
a grist ground, 
The flour ought by all means to be sifted before 


' using, and old flour is better than new./ One great 
| mistake is in mixing the dough too stiff; it should be 
| as soft as it is possible to mould it. 


wear. And the neg!ected mother sitting beside her , 


lonely lamp, amid her poorly fed and poorly clothed 
children, trying to make a home and happiness for them 


without wherewithal to doit, she ajso has reason to be | 


thankfu! and hopeful that some of their earnings can 


now go for comforts of life, instead of patriotism. 


And the parents whose half-grown boys have been 
drawn to the dram-shop—tthat favorite place for pro- 
claiming the beauties of liberty and of republican in- 
stitutions—should be thankful that now they can keep 
their boys out of temptation, and night dissipation, for 
four years at least, without fear of being called an old 
fogy and destitute of public spirit. The temperance 
campaign will now have to open. There has been a 
lull in its movements of late; in fact temperance men 
have had too large a finger in the drunken politi- 
cal pie. They have assisted in calling and holding 
these campaign carousals at liquor-selling houses ; 
have presided and officered and added respectability 
to the occasions by their presence, and setting an ex- 
ample of going into the’ jaws of temptation for their 
weaker brothers to follow. 

Don’t persuade yourselves, gentlemen, that because 


you are going to talk and act temperance for the next | 


four years that you are above reproach. Four years 
can not undo the evil inaugurated in three months of 
a political campaign as at present conducted, Thou- 
sands have taken their first glass, the seed has been 
sown, and the drunken harvest must follow. What 
Inatters it who is president if the homes of the people 


are in ruins? What party, or what man,canintroduce | 


prosperity by presiding over a thriftless neople? Ac- 
cording to my weak, womanly view, it seems of far 


The dough must béeWwell kneaded. Give it a little 
more after you think it has had enough. Knead until 
it can be cut with a knife clean, without sticking. 

The nice point is have the dough to “rise” enough 
and not too much, If not enough, the bread will be 
heavy; if too much it will be either sour or deficient in 
sweetness. As we have said before there are three 
kinds of bread—Sweet Bread, Bread and Sour Bread. 
The first named is the kind we are all after. 

It is thought by some that new milk is preferable to 
water in mixing the sponge, as it gives the bread a 
sweet, rich taste that water cannot give it. A fewcold, 
boiled potatoes grated in the milk helps to keep the 
bread moist. In winter warm the water or milk, and 
the flour shouid not be too cold. 

The oven must be just hot enough to crust the loaf 
soon, without burning or browning it too much. It is 
very important when the loaves are in the oven to 
watch them carefully and not go off up-stairs to make 
the beds, nor in the garden to pull weeds. If abroom 
splint pushed through the center of the loaf comes out 
dry the bread is done. 

Good yeast is absolutely essential. Stale hops will 
not make yeast that will mike good bread. Our 
esteemed ‘Country Cousin,” who makes charming 
bread, tells us about yeast. She says: ‘There are 
many varieties of yeast and every one is expected to 
think her own the best. We have used the same yeast 
in our two families for twenty-five years, each one 
making it separately about every two weeks, and if 
there are times we think advisable to change we do it 
with each other, but it is very seldom we have to doit, 
It is made by taking five small potatoes, two handsful 
of hops placed in a bag kept for the purpose, and two 
and a half tin-cups of boiling water; boil until the 


| potatoes are done, then take them out into a stone or 


earthern pot, and beat them well, add two handsful of 
salt and two tea-cups of flour, then scald with the hop 
liquor stirring it well, put it away to cool, leaving it 
until it is lukewarm before adding the yeast. We 
always save a tea-cup of the old yeast, and if it is the 
least sour, add one teaspoonful of ginger and one tea- 
spoonful of molasses ; it makes it like fresh yeast.” 
Some of the best bread-makers set no sponge, but 
mix the yeast right into the whole bulk of flour and let 
rise once only before makingintoloaves. This method 
oftenest produces Sweet Bread. At night mix the flour, 


OUR COFFEE. 


| With all the new-fangled coffce pots and numerous 
| inventions in this line, the secret of making coffee is a 
} very simple one. It is only to get the delicious oily 
| substance out of the grounds and hold it in the hot 
| water before it flies off in the air all over the house. 
Very refreshing it is to smell the coffee boiling in the 
kitchen when the front door opens, but what goes out 
| on the air is lost to the coffee pot, A commoy practice 
| with cooks is to grind their coffee over night, and put 
| it to boil a half an hour before breakfast time, It does 
| boil, and sometimes the brown fluid that is poured out 
} Of the coffee pot afterwards has only its brown color 
to tell it by. All that makes it delicious has gone out 
in steam up the chimney. The usual coffee recipes 
give too much water, for they allow room for some to 
boil away. Thereis no need of that, Mix the coffee 
; With enough cold water to make it a paste, beat it a 
; little withaspoon. Put the precise quantity of water 
you desire into your bright tin coffee pot, which must 
} always be kept brightif you want good coffee, At the 
moment it boils turn into it your coffee paste and set it 
back from the fire, where it will keep hot, but not boil ? 
The aroma of the coffee does not pour out of the spout, 
but remains within, and the coffee rather steeps than 
simmers. Thisis the true way to get all ofits strength. 
When just ready to serve draw it for a moment over 
the fire to bring it to the boiling point, but not longer. 
;* Then carry to table in the potit is made in. Coffee 
made in this way should be beautifully clear, without 
the clearing of anegg. When the egg is used, either 
the shells can be thrown into the coffee paste or the 
| white turned in onit and stirred, but not beaten. The 
advantage of making cofee in this way is that asmall 
quantity goes further, and that it can be always ready 
for the breakfast bell, even if prepared some time be- 
fore. The bright metal pot keeps it hot, where the 
blackened or smoked tin lets it get cool too fast. 





FUN FOR THE CHILDREN. 
RING TOSS. 

Take an inch board a foot in diameter, bore a hole 
in the center and plant an upright stick two feet long. 
Make a hoop of ratan or light wood six inches in di- 
ameter, three more eight inches, and three ten inches, 
cover these with strips of cloth or skirt braid wound 
around, Any numbercan play. Let the first player 
take the rings, stand ata given distance and throw 
them so as to encircle the upright; score five for each 
large ring that hits the mark, ten for each of the next 
size, and fifteen for the small one; the other players 
do the same in turn, and whoever scores one hundred 
first wins the game. 

LOGOMACHY. 

Take bits of pasteboard an inch square and mark 
upon them the letters of the alphabet; from two to 
four duplicates of each consonant, and from four to 
eight of each vowel. The players sit around a table 
with the letters in the center, upside down. No. 1 
draws T; No, 2draws B; No. 8 draws A, takes the 
other letters, T and B, and makes the wor “ Bat”; if 
a player draws a letter that wili not help make a word 
he keeps it until his next turn; No. 1 draws again, say 
| I, takes No. 3’s word and makes “ bait.” Whoever 
gets ten words first isthe winner. Some players count 
no word under three letters, no proper names cr nick- 
names and no plurals made by adding **s.” 

HUNT THE RING. 

A circle is made, and a piece of tape or string is ob- 
tained sufficiently long to reach a’l around the inside. 
A ring is then slipped on to it, and the ends are tied 
together. Each of the players takes hold of the tape 
or string with both hands, and the person whom jot or 
choice has marked out for the victim, standing in the 
| middle of the circle, is next made to turn around three 
| times (without shutting his eyes or submitting to any 

other disadvantage), and is then let loose to hunt for 
| thering. The object of the rest of the players is, of 
| course, to prevent his catching it, and they pass it 
| from one to another, covering it with their hands as 
rapidly as possible. Ifa constant backward and for- 
ward motion of the hand is kept up, it will be found 
extremely difficuit to discover where it is so as to stop 
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it before it disappears. Asin the fairy tale, it will often 
be seen to gleam, but only to disappear when an effort 
is made to grasp it, and the victim’s only chance is the 
greatest rapidity in opening and shutting every hand 
round the circle, to each of which he has inimediate 
access as soon as he has touched it. It is unfair to 
pass the ring from under a hand after it has been 
touched and before it has been opened, and the player 
in whose possession it is finally found bevomes in turn 
the victim. 


It will be worth a trip to Philadelphia to even those 
living at a distance to see Wanamaker’s “Grand Depov” 
at Christmastime. The “Grand Depot” is at all times 
a young Centennial in full blast, but about the holidays 
its attractions are so multiplied that no one should fail 
to pay.it a visit and spend a whole day under its 
hospitable roof. 


Those who keep their sweetness, Who hold fast the 
tenderness of their souls, and have ardent friendships, 
are young still, whatever the years that have passed 
over their heads. 


The new carpet worm has reached Philade)phia and 
8 playing havoc with carpets. Let our readers in tie 
Middle States look sharp for it. 


Ladies, if you skip the advertisements in this paper 
you miss a great deal that is interesting. Read them 
carefully. 

Gaunt shadows stretch along the hill; 
Cold clouds drift slowly west; 

Soft flocks of vagrant snowflakes fill 
The bluebird’s empty nest. 

The wan sea moans on Jonely shores, 
Above the shelving sands; 

Like skeletons, the sycamores 
Uplift their wasted hands. 

The air is full of sounds of grief, 
Weird voices touched with pain,— 

The pathos of the falling leaf, 
And murmurs of the rain. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 

Hannah Twining never washes bread pans; turn 
out the bread and rub with brown paper. A pan used 
for frying Indian mush should not be often washed, 
It does not need it. 


Crackers that are not fresh can be made to appear 
80 by putting them.in a hot oven for a short time, 
Watch them carefuily, as a minute too long will serve 
to brown and spoil them. 


For Cocoanut, Custard: 1 nut grated into 1 pint of 
milk, 3 eggs, sugar to taste, butter as large as a wal- 
nut, the outside of a lemon and one nutmeg. 

JENNIE J. HAINES. 


Knife and fork handles that have become toosened 
may be fastened by taking a piece of quill, putting it 
into the handle, an‘ pushing the knife or fork in firmly, 
after first heating it. 

The holidays approach and chocolate caraimels will 
then be in season: 2 cups sugar, 1 cup molasses, 3; 
cup milk, piece of butter size of an egg, 4% pound 
Baker’s chocolate. Stir all time, boil half an hour, pour 
in buttered tins. M. 


Those housekeepers who have used Lewis’ lye think 
it is first rate for making soap. By its use a good 
articie of soap can be made from the waste fat from the 
kitchen at a cost of less than three cents per pound. 
Mrs. A. uses it very satisfactorily. 


For soft gingerbread, take three eggs, a teacupful 

* 
of sour cream, one teacupful of molasses, tablespoon- 
ful of ginger, three cups flour, a teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved fn a little boiling water stirred in last, mod- 
erate oven. This is well tested. 
Ashland, Del. BESSIE. 


Housekeepers who have had their floors stained and 
find them grown a little dull, can make them look 
quite bright again, by thoroughly rubbing them with 
beeswax and turpentine. Repeat this whenever they 
need it. Toclean varnished furniture there is nothing 
so good as a cupful of turpentine and a woolen rag. 
This takes all the dust and cloud from carvings and 
panels. When they have been thoroughly cleaned 
with the turpentine, go over the surface again with a 
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but 


of flannel 1 in linseed oil, rubbing it well into 


tue wood, 


lippe 


A test of coal oil may be made thus: Place a little 
of the oil 1m a saucer, and if on applying a lighted match 
the oil can be mace to take fire, it should be considered 
unsafe, Itis unnecessary to say that great care must 
be taken in applying the test, and ail vessels containing 
the oil removed toa safe distance. A book or pam- 
phiet should also be at hand to place over the saucer 
to extinguish the flame, in case the oilignites. Some 
timid people may say this is unsafe, but is it as danger- 
ous as to burn inflammable oil? 


Hearing that one of our good *“ Country Cousins” in 
Bucks county makes quite famous mush cakes we 
wrote for her recipe and have this in reply: ‘We 
make some mush very thick, and thin it with milk, not 
very thin but so that you can stir it; when it is cool 
enough to work with your hands put flour enough to 
knead, but not too stiff, yeast to raise it (not soda); 
when light make in small cakes and bake in the bottom 
of the oven. When they are just right we think they 
are hard to beat. We call them Indian Muffins.” 

Cousin SALLIE. 

Take ripe pumpkins,..pare, cut into small pieces, 
stew soft, mash and strain through a colander, asif 
for making pies. Spread this pulp on plates, in layers 
some half an inch thick; dry it in a stove oven, which 
should be kept at so low a temperature as not to scorch 
it. In about a day it will become dry and crisp. The 
sheets thus made can then be stowed away ina dry 
place, and are always ready for use, either for pies or 
stewing. On going to use soak portions of the article 
in a iittle milk oyer-night, when it will return to as 
delicious a pulp as if made of a pumpkin when fresh. 

In cleaning biack silk the silk must be thoroughly 
brushed and wiped with a cloth, then iaid flat on a 
board or table and well sponged with hot coffee 
thoroughly freed from sediment by being strained 
through muslin. The silk is sponged on the side in- 
tended to show, allowed to become partially dry and 
then ironed on the wrong side. The cotfee removes 
every particle of grease and restores the briiliancy of 
silk without impar‘ing to it either the shiny appearance 
or crackly and papery stiffness obtained by beer or, 
indeed, any Other liquid. The silk really appears 
thickened by the process, and this good effect is perma- 
nent. Our readers who will experimentalize on an 
apron or cravat will never again try any other method. 


Among the pretty things for the parlor which may 
easily be made at home are lamp shades cut from bris- 
tol board. Take five pieces of bristol board, three 
inches wide at top and five at the bottom and sloped 
like a dress gore on both sides. Oneachof these trace 
with impression paper any simple picture you please. 
Flowers, leaves, a spray of any sort, a vine with leaves, 
grapes and tendrils, are all effective and pleasing 
patterns. After the pattern is traced, take a sharp 
penknife and cut through each line, taking care to 
jeave enough of the board intact at the base of each, 
so as to prevent any part from being wholly detached 
and so falling out. When the parts of the shade are 
all done bind them with narrow or gilt paper, pasted 
on, and join them together. This may be done by 
making a hole at each corner of each gore and tying 
them together by means of narrow ribbon passed 
through the holes. The effect of such a shade will, 
when the lamp is lighted, be found equal to the finest 
bisque or porcelain transparencies. 


They do say that this ** Woodbury Pudding” is just 
splendid. It is furnished by ** Aunt Libbie”: One 
pint of flour, one egg, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, three tablespoosful of sugar, one teacupful 
of milk, a smali teaspoonful of soda, and two small 
spoonsful of c1eam tartar, and any kind of flavoring 
that is preferred. Rub the butter and sugar to a cream, 
beat the egg very light, and add it to butter and sugar, 
then the milk, and soda dissolved in hot water, next 
the flavoring, and last stir m the flour, with the cream 
tartar thoroughly mixed through it. It can either be 
baked, or boiled in a mould; if boiled it will take an 
hour and a half to cook, and if baked about as Jong as 
a cake the same size. 

HEALTH HINTS. 

A bad cold should be “nipped inthe bud” Todo 
this no medicine is required. A person who finds he 
has taken cold should bundle up unusually warm in bed 





with a bottle of hot water at his feet. The object is to 
create a mild prespiration the entire night. Before 
dressing in the morning take a sponze bath in cool 
water and apply friction to the skin until it is in a 
glow. The cold, probably, will then have disappeared, 
but if not follow the same course another night. But 
this remedy must be applied promptly after noting the 
first indications—such as speezing or running at the 
nose; ifleft a day or two, the cold will be sure to run 
its course. Often toasting the feet the whole evening 
by the fire will answer the purpose. 


The loss of power to cast off the burden of the day, 
and find re-t in unconsciousness or forgetfulness at 
night, is one of the greatest of personal afflictions; yet, 
it is safe to say that wakefulness atnightisan acquired 
habit, which can be overcome, like other bad habits, if 
not too long indulged. Let any adult person awake, 
say at midnight, and “get to thinking” for an hour or 
iwo; do this the following three or four nights; he 
will find that it will then require a powerful effort of 
the will to resist doing the same thing for several 
nights thereafter. A person should never give way to 
the dangerous habit of lying awake at nights; for that 
is exactly what it is, a dangerous habit, and n 1g 
else. 


Malarial fevers prevailed to an alarming « tthe 
past fall in many parts of the country, aud many 
deaths from typhoid fever have occurred, Now, the 
trouble often is, as we have frequently pointed out, that 
the sink water from the farmers’ kitchens is allowed to 
flow, or stand on the surface of the ground, near the 
wells from which is taken the drinking water. Safety 
is only secured by carrying sink water in tight p'pes 
at least forty feet away from wells, and in sancy soils 
even further than that. This is a very important 
matter. 


No food should go into the stomach in chunks, The 
saliva should be incorporated with the food to insure 
perfect digestion and good health. Chew your victuals 
and eschew medicine. 


Ifthechildren who attend school are puny and do not 
seem to thrive, take them away fromschool. Give the 
child a robust body, whether he is at the head or tail 
of his class. 


Don’t give the baby cordials, soothing syrups and 
sleeping drops. Touch lightly paregoric. All such 
things injure the constitution of the child. 

Don’t eat raw hog meat, of any sort. It may contain 
trichine, and ifit does the undertaker may as well be 
sent for. 

When lime, soda, potash or ammonia gets in the eye 
wash out with water containing a little vinegar. 


Happiness is largely a question of digestion. A 
healthy person is usually a happy one. 
Give the children light suppers and send them early 
to bed. 
FLORAL NOTES, 
In all places then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and sou'-like wings 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasoas, 
Jiow akin they are to human things. 
And with childlike, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand; 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 


Always cover the window plants when sweeping. 

Tobacco smoke for the green fly; water for the red 
spider. 

A whisk is a good thing to use in sprinkling the win- 
dow plants. 


Plants grown in small pots bloom more freely than 
those grown in large ones, bu’ are more liable to injury 
from drying of the earth. 

Plants that have been frosted should, as soon as 
possible, be sprinkled or showered with cold water—if 
the plant is small it may be dipped in water, After 
this treatment it is best to raise the temperature very 
gradually, or to allow the plants for a time to remain 
in & room at a comparatively low temperature; such a 
place is usually the cellar, and the plants may be placed 
therein and left for a day, and then brought up into a 
higher temperature. This treatment, if promptly ad- 
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ministered, will save even quite tender plants that 
have been subjected to a severe frost. 


MODES AND MANNERS. 


Among the first and most important of the season’s 
openings is that of paper patterns for the million, 
whereby the woman of limited means can make her 
dress at home as fashionably, by obeying the simple in- 
structions, as the most expert modiste, at a very trifling 
cost. These paiterns can be ordered by mail of E. 
Butterick & Co., Madame Demorest, of Demorest’s 
Magazine, both of New York, and of Wanamaker’s 
Grand Depot, of Philadelphia. In ordering patterns 
for children give the age and for adults the bust 
measure. 


There are-a good many thrifty and sensible women 
who know that a handsome silk dress should never, if 
their income is small, be thrown away because its 
color is no longer fashionable, but that it is liable at 
any moment to come into popular favor once more. 


Black dresses still hold their own and are as elegant 
and as fashionable as ever. 

Leg-of-mutton sleeves are reported as coming back 
into fashion. 

Smooth felt bonnets and hats are apparently out of 
date. 

Fashion this winter has said good-bye to simplicity. 

Buttons are more widely extravagant than ever. 

This is the era of plush. 


== ——— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw tt 
in the Farm Journal, 

















BARGAIN.—Printing press, bed 6x10 inside of chase, 
for $12; cost $35; perfect order. CO. F. G., at this office. 


pps ji; A new number puzzle for boys 
\ and girls. Prize for solutiion sent for 
* Silver Dime and a 3-cent stamp. 


INVENTOR, Box 24, Taylorstown, Wash. Co., Pa. 
50 Penny Songs, all different, sent free, 
on receipt of 25 cents. A. W. AUNER 





Tenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ELEGANT Holiday Present. 48page Giltbound Floral 
Autograph Album. Contains Birds, S« rolls, Ferns, &c., lbe. 
postpaid, (stampstaken.) 47select quotations & a32 column 
— aper free with each album. Agents wanted, Address 
MERICAN HOME JOURNAL, Wrst HAVEN, Ct. 


ONLY $20 


For this Style SINGER. 


We will send it to your Depot tobe 
examined before you pay fer it. 
If it is not as represented it can be 
returned at our expense. Send 
a postal card for Illustrated Circular. 


Cc. A. WOOD & CO., 
17 N. Tenth St., Philada., Pa. 


DAVIS SWING CHURN. 
: First Premium 


over all competitors at 
enly practical test ever 
held by the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair Asso 
ciation. 

Send for circulars to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


“Homes in Texas” 


Is the title of a new Illustrated Phamphlet descriptive 
the country along and tributary to the line of the 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN R. R. 














and contains a good County Map of the State. 
contains the names and address of Farmers and Planters m 
Texas who have 


Farms for Sale or Rent, 


and those who will want Farm Hands for next year. A 
copy of this book will be mailed free to those who desire 
reliable information about Texas, upon application by letter 
or postal card to 
ALLEN McCOY, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
Palestine, Texas. 


It also | 








| 
| 
| 


i 


At John Wanamaker’, 








{Sth and Market and Chestnut Sts. and New City Hall Square, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SILKS. 

We have ready a larger variety of Silks than we have 
had room to show hitherto. Whatever the season has 
brought forth of novelties we have; whatever of ad- 
vance in design or manufacture; and, not least, what- 
ever of fallin price we have been able to bring about, 
you have the benefit of. 

Next-outer circle, between the Chestnut street and 
Thirteenth-street entrances. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 
DRES§$-GOODS BELOW VALUE. 

An importer overbuyssometimes; he is apt to under- 
sell, when he finds it out. 

We have relieved an importer of the following goods 
(we quote our price and the market price) : 


Our Price. Market Price. 
French silk-ana-wool - $1 00 $2 00 
French silk-and-wool ~ 50 75 
German silk-and-wool - 85 1 50 
German silk-and-wool - 6214 1 00 
English silk-and-wool - 125 45 
French flannel - - 1 00 150 


Dress goods occupy nine counters, near the Thirteenth 


street entrance, 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


FUR GARMENT ALTERATIONS, 

We make over old fur-garments into new shapes at 
moderate cost ; now is the time for this work. 

Thirteenth-street entrance. 
JOHN WANAMAKER,. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

We have much the largest trade in Upholstery in the 
city, and an increasing one. 

Middle of the market-street front, upstairs; entrance 
from the main aisle. 





JOHN WANAMAKER. — 
LINENS. 
We have brought direct from British and Continental 





| 





factories such a collection of house-keeping linens as | 


has not been seen in this city before. 
Outer circle, City-hall-square entrance. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


NAPKINS. 
More than one hundred sorts; 87 cents to $23 a dozen, 
with table-cloths to match most of them, 


Outer circle, City-hall-square entrance. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
TABLE-LINENS 
by the yard. Many new designs. 
More than one hundred sorts; 50 cents to $2.25 a yard, 
German, without any dressing at all, 75 cents a yard; 
napkins to match. 
Trish damask, 60 cents a yard. 
Barnsley, $1.10 a yard. 
Scotch double-damask, $1.35 a yard. 
Barnsley double-damask, $1.75 a yard. 
Outer circle, City-hall-square entrance. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


BLANKETS. 





We have all quaiities from the lowest up: and are | 
1 P; 


selling a little lower than last spring, though there is | 


no decline in the market. We give youa pair of warm 
decent blankets for $2.00, and a pair of such as you can 
buy elsewhere at $35 00, probably, we give you for $25.00. 
Outside of the outer circle, City-hall-square entrance. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
LAP-ROBES. 
For $2.75 to $75. Scotch, heavy, and warm, $8.00. 
West of the Market-street middle entrance. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


| 
| 


HOSTERY. 

Last spring we told you we were selling a quarter 
more than same time last year. Now we are selling a 
halfmore. There is reason for it. We have got what 
you want, and we sell it low. ° 

We have been huntingall over Europe for good things 
They came direct (not a man between) from the great- 
est European manufacturers, We can’t tell you what 
we’ve got for you, only these few: 

Fancy hosiery it isn’t possible to say anything about; 
except that American manufacturers come here to see 
what is made abroad. They know where an assortment 
is kept. 

Navy blue, white poika dots, French cotton, 75 cents; 
nobody else has them yet. 

English cotton, ingrain colors, 25 cents; elsewhere 
35 cents. 

Finest English Cashmere, 15 colors, $1.00 for ladies’; 
85 cents for misses’. 

Misses’ French Wool, 20 colors, 65 cents for 7-inch, etc, 

Outer circle east from Chestnut street entrance, 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 
KID GLOVES. 

We are selling an uncommonly good, well-made, 
shapely, and fine three-button. kid glove at 50 cents a 
pair; all colors and sizes. (Everything that looks like 
kid, you know, is called by that name, no matter what 
animal it grew on.) 

The qualities sought for in kid gloves are delicate 
beauty of texture, color, finish, sewing and shape; and 
durability. This glove is as good as any glove regularly 
sold under $1.00. It is by accident that we can sell it 
at 50 cents; and we have all there are, so far as we know. 

Our regular stock in ladies’ and misses’ kid gloves at 
present consists of the following: Alexandre (three- 
button, $1.90). Moriquand (three-button $1.50, and 
Lupin (three-button, $1.00.) Ofthese, the first is known 
to be real kid; the second is sometimes kid, sometimes 
lambskin; the third is generally, ifnot always, lambskin, 

At the Chestnut-street entrance. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


BOY’S EVERY-DAY CLOTHES. 

Here’s a rough-and-tumble suit for a little boy, for 
example. A thick, loosely woven, brownish, all-wool 
cassimere, so stout, that you wonderif the boy ever will 
get through it, so near the color of the inevitable dust 
that you wonder if he will keep it clean. Such a suit 
you expect to hang stiffy, perhaps; but it doesn’t; it 
hangs well and feels fairly soft tothetouch. Price $5.50. 
It is a good choice for a robust, out-of-doors sort of a 
boy. There are many more, perhaps better suited to 
your particular boy. 

Near the middle Market-street entrance. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


HATS. HATS. 
Gentlemen’s and Boys’. Weare selling soft and stiff 
hats of all sorts at lower prices than you will find the 
same for any where else, we believe. 

Northeast corner of the building, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


HORSE CLOTHING. 

The epizooty is about. Is your horse covered when 
you stop out of doors? We have blankets from $1.20 
to $25. 

Middle Market-street entrance. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


SADDLES. 


Gentlemen’s and ladies’ saddles and bridles, just re- 
ceived from Davis & Co., London; also, a good variety 
of American work. 

West Market-street entrance. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 





Our customers living at a distance are well served by our postal system. We send samples and prices on 


inquiry, and forward goods ordered by mail or express. 


This large department is organized as well as most 


banks, and the system insures promptness and fidelity in every respect. 


Grand Depot, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


dtl Street, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





A stump puller is sold by A. B. Farquhar, of 
York, Pa. This in answer to G. R., Millboro, Va. 


8. C. T. asks how to keep chestnuts during the 
winter. Put them into flour bags and hang up to 
a rafter in the cellar. 


J. G. should write to the Blymyer Manuf’g Co., 
of Cincinnatti, O., for information on the making 
of sugar from Early Amber sugar cane. 


T. D. Randall & Co., 21980. Water St. , Chicago, 
is a good firm to whom farmers can ship apples 
and cider. So the Prairie Farmer says. 


Let us hear from A. B. Howard, of Belchertown, 
Mass., on growing fruit. He is a veteran worth 
hearing from. We already have his fruit list for 
future publication. 


J. B. M. can probably get a horse radish grater 
of A. B. Cubu, 197 Water 8t., N. Y. Why not 
inake one? Most of the horse radish sold in our 
city markets is not ‘‘ prepared” at all; the whole 
roots being offered. 

W. 8. H., Sussex Co., N. J., should write to 
H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, Conn., for list of 
poultry books aud to O, Judd & Co., N. Y., for 
list of books on gardening, &c. Select the books 
wanted and send the order to us. 

“Uno” is informed that the only way to find 
out whether plaster will benefit his clay soil is to 
try it. Try a hundred pounds to the acre more or 
less, as anexperiment. F. N. Davis & Co., Beloit, 
Wis., we are told make paper barrels. 


A dealer at Burlington, N. J., has just shipped 
to Paris, France, 10,000 cans of Norristown, Pa., 
lime, hermetically sealed and ground expressly 
for white-washing purposes. We find that these 
cans of pulverized lime for whitewash are for 
Sale in the city grocery stores. The lime is ex- 
cellent and makes good whitewash. 

Brandy Camp, Elk Co., Pa. 

Other fruits (than apples) do not succeed well 
cnough to be worth attention. J. C. MCALLISTER. 

[That is because your people do not know how 
to grow other fruits probably. It might be 
wonderfully to their advantage to ‘study up” 
fruit growing and win success by exercising their 
native *‘ gumption.”—Eprror.] 

In answer to a query of a correspondent the 
Country Gentleman says: ‘‘ After a peach tree 
is once attacked with yellows, the sooner it is dug 
up by the roots and burned the better. We know 
of no other effectual remedy. The chief object 
is to prevent it from spreading to other trees. It 
is usually conveyed by contact, conveyance of 
pollen, from poisoned knives used in pruning dis- 
eased trees, &c., but sometimes it breaks out in 
orchards far remote from others.” 

Now this is in contradiction of the teachings of 


that veteran peach grower of Penna., John Rutter, | 


who gives in his little book a positive cure for this 
disease after it attacks a tree. Nor does he need 
to destroy the tree. Mr. Rutter claims that his 
remedy—which is a perfectly simple one—is ef- 
fectual, and willenable any farmer to grow peaches 
as casily as apples. We have such confidence in 
Mr. Rutter that we have obtained some copies of 
his book which we will mail to any of our readers 
however distant on receipt of the publisher’s 
price, $1.00. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers,in answering any adver- 
tisementé in this paper, well please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 





VAR MS.—150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms Cheap. 
Catalogues free. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
upward. 
& HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, 


Rent paid two-und-a-quarter years buys one. 
ners of highest distinction at every 
y and upward. Also for easy payments, 
154 Tremont Street, BOSTON ; 46 East 


MASO BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
N World’s Fair for 13 years. 
$5.00 a month, or $6.38 a quarter, an 

ORGANS Iéth Street, (Union Square), NEW 
. YORE; 149 Wabash Ave.,OHIOAGO. 





ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 
AND Prices $51, $57, $66, $84, $108 to $500 
Catalogues free. MASON 








OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 





W orth 
Knowing. 


There is a place in Phila- 
delphia where a_ stranger 
may buy his clothes, and 
fare as well as if he knew 
the whole city by heart ; and 
if he knows nothing about 
the value of cloths, or of 
clothes, he is as well off, as 
if he were a good judge of 
both. 

The reason is that every- 
thing to be found there is 
made there—made and sold 
under a system which rarely 
allows mistakes to occur, and 
which corrects them, if they 
do occur. 

Oak Hatt is the place; 
and its practice may be 
summed up in a few words. 
If you get there what you 
don’t want to keep at the 
price, you return it, and get 
your money back. 

This means a great deal 
more than appears on the 
surface. It means that you 
are not going to get what 
you will not want to keep at 
the price, if the merchant can 
help it. It means that the 
clothes you get there will be 
of honest cloths, honestly 
made; and that they will 
cost you less than as good 
clothes can be got for else- 
where. It means that they 
will be every way better 
worth your money than you 
can get elsewhere for the 
same money. 

If it means anything less 
than these things—if it means 
poor cloths, trimmings, cut- 
ting, sewing, or in any way 
dishonest or illiberal dealing; 
the return of his goods will 





plague the merchant, injure 
his credit, and dissipate his 
trade. 


If it means these things— 
if it means liberal and honor- 
able dealing, valuable and 
trusty clothing, ease and 
safety in getting it, OAK Haun 
is the place for you to go to, 
or to send to; and it is‘worth 
your while to know how you 
can send, if it is inconvenient 
to go. 

Write; say what your 
occupation is; say what 
sort of use you intend to 
make of the clothes you 
want, whether for every-day 
wear or otherwise; what 
color you prefer, or what 
color to avoid; say about 
what you want to pay; say 
everything that you think 
may aid a_ stranger in 
choosing for you. You 
will get in reply samples 
of cloths and prices of what- 
ever you want made from 
those cloths. You will get 
also the means of having 
your measure taken by an 
unskilful person. 

There is only one diff- 
culty left. Somebody has 
got to take the risks of the 
dealing; for there are risks. 
Send your money along 
with your order, That 
covers the risk as to your 
good faith, We risk every- 
thing else; the fit, and 
your satisfaction every way. 

Our trade by mail 
amounts to half a_ million 
dollars a year; there’s no 
reason why it shouldn’t 
amount to five millions. 


W anamaker 
&§ Brown. 


Oak HA .t, 
Sixth and Market streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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sore BEATTY’S ORGANS ONLY $65. 
Cutting a swell—Lancing a boil. | Ey 


A thorn in the bush is worth two in the hand. | 14 Beautiful Stops. W ABRANTED This Organ Contains 
RS. 












‘*Please pass the butter,” as the man remarked ‘ 
when he sent his goat by rail. | Including the Famous BEATTY’S 
Patent Stop 


'o break a man of the habit of eating with a VOX Celeste, VOX Humana, 
ACTION, 


knife, feed him on raw oysters. Sub Bass 
AND 
| eee 14 STOPS, 





It takes three scruples for a drachm, but many 
a man Will fake three drams without a scruple. 


Octave Coupler 


Why do girls kiss each other and men do not ? 
Because girls have nothing better to kiss and men 


: rT 

have. Sent on i / | 

Clara” writes that she hopes that the electric es mH) ° TA Wee = 
light will never be introduced for parlor use, EE pod AW < i SHAT t 4 SET 
‘because it can’t be turned down.” of the li vill mg) al 

Worla. & BAN. at AANA > 

Doctors generally agree about bleeding their Please Hi i i AUNYNNUN | t 
patients. Steam is a servant that sometimes order a_ fj ‘ag us q 
blows up its master. An ungrammatical judge is sample. i 5 


apt to pass an incorrect sentence. 


tiga eng aymar ete teen — oe = 7 i otininuesanna et he SUB BASS 

cess : so 3 Br ¢ 2 MMT EH us ; 

perhaps more moral people. He knows that it is AND 

impossible to accomplish anything until he gets , BX) Won pate 

his hand in. “wtenis ot Si . 

- De peg oe em OCTAVE 

‘Hole on dar,” said a colored man, hailing an Bai ip / ii" sane i 

acquaintance. Does yer cross de street eber a HE te) DF Rie My, || a j-| 

time yer sees me ter keep frum payin’ dat bill?” ni Ma et C 0 U r L E Pp 

‘*No, I doesn’t.” ‘‘Whatfurden?” ‘Ter keep AON CHOY a 

from bein’ axed fur it.” - — 


The Celebrated Vox 
Celesteand Vox Iiu- 
mana Stops are used | 


Anelderly resident of Newtown was approached 
by an agent for a cyclopedia. ‘‘I guess I won’t A 
vet one,” said the elderly resident, and frankly Wi 
added, ‘**I know I never could learn to ride one 
of the pesky things.” 


in this Organ. 
. artis 
Names of Stops. 


(1) Diapason Forte, 
2)8UB BASS, 
(3) Principal Forte, 


A minister made an interminable call upon a mM / Hi (4) Dulcet, 
lady of his acquaintance. Her little daughter ; waa e (5) Diapason, 
who was present grew weary of his conversation, ' . ANN = : (6) GRAND ORGAN, 
and whispered in an audible tone, ‘‘Didn’t he : iu = | = 1) VOX HUMANA 
bring his amen with him, mamma?” ours : = li “ Eollan on 
ae = ’ 
= (9) Echo, 
(10) Dulciana, 
(11) Claironet, 
(12) VOX CELESTE, 
(18) OCTAVE COUPLER, 
(14) Flute Forte. 


The man who was approached from the rear 
by a goat and went over a six foot wall, on being 
revived told the doctor that he hadn’t at the time 
of the accident the remotest idea that he was 
standing on a railroad track. 


Two Quaker girls were ironing on the same 
table. One asked the other which side she would 
take—theright or theleft. She answered prompt- 
ly: ‘Jt will be right for me to take the left, and 


then it will be left for thee to take the right.” 
4 Style, No.5000. Dimensions: Keighs 72 inches; Ly Any 24 inches; 
L ht lbs. 


8 POEM. en: 46 inches; Weight, boxed about 
Boy ho panei gare Gun It is Five Octave. fine ‘Walnut Case of handsome appearance, built plain but very neat, so it will not take the dirt or 
. dust. It contains the celebrated Vox Celeste Stop, which is the sweetest toned and most perfect stop ever placed in an 
Gun; Burst; organ,also the Vox Humana Stop,the Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Swell.(4)Four Set of Golden Tongue 
Joy, oy, Reeds, as follows! Aset of powerful Sub Bass Reeds. Set of 3-Octave of Vox Celeste. and 21-2 Octave each of 
Fun. Dust. Regular Golden Tongue Reeds. Besides al! this it willbe fitted up withan Octave Coupler, which Sethe 
en 


know® doublesthe power of the instrument, Lamp stands& Pocket for Music. It has a sliding lid & convenie 
arran€ed handles for moving. Its bellows, which are of the upright pattern, are made from the very best eat of 











NX x me ’ Rubber Cloth. Of at wer, andare fitted up with steel springs and the best quality of pedal straps. he 
AD V ERTISEMENTS. pedalsinstead of cing aaversl with carpet, are made of metal, of neat design, and never get 
_ - - out of repair or foot-worn, like carpet. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them (3 This Organ ts built expressly for parties who dont want to pay a high price, but want plen- 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- ty of Music in a plain. substantial case. 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it I will box and deliver the above Organ on board cars at 
in the Farm Journal. Washington,N. J.with Stool, Bookand Music,for only 
- - — Bar Please send referenceif you do not send money 
DR. MOAT’S with yourorder, Remember you are under no obligation. 8 @ 


(Not even freight charges.) To keep the organ unlessit is justas represented in this Advertisement, as it will 


BOTT LE D PLASTER SA LVE. be ship: to you onthree to five days test trial. And afteryou decide to keepit, I will then send you a writen 


, This is the best remedy for all diseases of the pee whether warrantee for six years, ose desiring to Nev ase are requested to visit Bait ufactory here. F 
Oe ay A Wetting.” Heuvy ‘Littne, “Falls, Sprains o: | S@P Illustrated Catalogues and Ne i dition, sent FREE. 
ington,New Jersey. 


E avy 
isha deine re homes econ gat | Address DANIEL F. BEATTY ,Was 
Salves known for Old Sores, Fresh Cuts, (on Man or Beast) a@m Please Post above Advertisement in a Conspicuous Place..~<&¢ 


its forms, particularly of the joints, and i 
Sore or Cracked Hands, Frosted Feet, Corns, Bunions &c. 



































One bottle will make from 15 to 50 Plasters. a 
so Nomar inet Putaiupaae Poy andgernity | PMN Mutnal Life Insmrance Compan eR ng 
« Co., No 602 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. n ail by : : sae 
Druggists and Storekeepers geaerelly: Price 50 cents. | J, Nos. 327 and 329 NORTH WATER STREET, 
Agents wanted. OF PHILADELPHIA, Philadelphia, Pa., receives consignments of all kinds 
; Ee gl WA E OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. of country produce. Prompt returns. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, 86,750,000. o" - = it Egy yin ue 
ELGIN.. WATCHES, SAMUEL C. HUEY, President Pe crete Saas 
Chains, etc., sent C. O. D. to be ex ned The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to its CENT arose & 5 Abe 4 aeumet “ine oa) Ta 
Write for Catalogue to STANDARD AMER- members every year, thus giving them insurance at the Low- , city properties. nteress payad 
ICAN WATCH CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. Rates, All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their value. semi-annually at investor’s bank. Loan only 
GREAT WEST , ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE RATES. one-third of the appraised value of the property. 
STERN GUN WORKS, Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to. , Security absolute and ample. Full particulars 
sees > ___H. 8, STEPHENS, Vice-President. and information sent on + ye aa of 
=~ } Farms and City Properties for sale and ful: in- 
EVERYWHERE to sell 7 - ‘ 
N T N T ost Famil ie formation regarding Western investments and 
Send stamp for Ca: AGE uTS WA UTED ett Fon roger ce property cheerfully furnished. 
in Haden. tee ee nail stockings, with HEEL and TOE complete, in C. P. BOLMAR & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 
= vere, Sond © 0, @. She 20 minutes. It will also knit a great warsety of Sang. Ort to PUSEY P. BYE, 26 North “th Street, Phila., Pe, 
thy a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit work for which there is always a ready mar nie Sen EFERENCES.—O. +3 yy. ro. a, ational - , 
BOG feo atten E HALGErs &.00,Portland, Maine, |e a er ee Mae | Tae ea Senin? # Co Wilmington, Del; also ¢ 
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ODD MENTION. 
(WHILE WE THINK OF IT) 


Teacher: “ And the Lord said unto Moses—Maggie Ford, 


” 


put down that slate! 








—_——~~ 





Need an agricultural paper be dull and prosy to be instruc- 
tive and valuable ? 


Send postal card for a catalogue of Mr, Kent’s great sale 
of Guernseys in Philadelphia, on December 9th. 


Our readers will do well at this time to send for Burpee’s 
Farm Annual, free. See his advertisement on page 42. 


This is the “land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
and we want no more Chinese to come, Put up the bars! 


During the winter the Fanm JOURNAL will collect and 
publish valuable information on the best varieties of fruit 
trees to plant for profit, North, East, South and West. 


We have never seen more than two first rate fodder cutters. 
One is Daniel’s, made in Vermont, and the other is Dick’s, 
advertised on this page, and Dick’s is probably the best of 
them all. 


Of the half-million people ° “ ho read this paper, how many 
will send to Maher & Grosh for a good pocket-knife, Who- 
ever does will get their money’s worth, See advertisement 
on page 39. 


We advise our readers to send to J. K. Hudson, Topeka, 
Kansas, for the quarterly report of the Kansas Board of 
Agricu'ture ending June 30th.' It is free, we believe, but a 
very instructive document. It gives an account of sorghum 
culture in that state which is exceedingly interesting. 

The coming potato seems to be Watson's Seedling. We 
have seen nothing that promises so well. Its quality is first- 


“rate, as we know by trial, and its yield ts far greater than 


E carly Rose. Farmers will do well to read about it on this 
page. Mr. Wilson is as sound as a bushel of wheat—a plain, 
practical, working Pennsylvama farmer. We kaow him. 


The greatest clothing ‘eee in America—Wanamaker & 
Brown's—invite our re aders, tar and near, to patronize them. 
Their card on page 46, “Worth Knowing,” is well worth read- 
ing by everybody. The business they do for farmers by mail 
at their great store, is really inamense and extending every 
day. It is absolutely. true that -bey give tbe money back, 
when goods are not satisfactory, if not damaged, and have 
successfully followed that system for severai years, 


Have you read the advertisements in this paper? If not, 
then you have skipped the very best part of it. Go back and 
read them. 


TRpn ww SATIYS 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers,in answering any advere 
tisement in this’ paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 


AND CUTHBERT R ASPBERRY 
$20 per 1000, Snyder Blackberry 
“v ay p08. All Small Fruits ood and 


cheap. Lists free. AS, DUNREITH, Henry Oo., Ind. 


FRUIT TREES ANB, ORKA ate aren 


scialties. Low estimates given on lists of 
TREES. Vv NES and PLANTS 
OSIAH A, ROBERTS, MALVERN, , Pa. 


Pea ch Pj ie STH AGT HD 
In separate lots; wil sexe nange 
0S TE POR PRICES. 


APHAEL SHERFY, Fruit Grower, GerryspurG, PA 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES, 


Blackberry, Romboy, wi hortleberry Plants. A0 varctig, 
Address I. DIX, Lakewood, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY 


AND OTHER SMALL FRUITS. 


ROSES, SHRUBS, VINES, 


BY MAIL, PREPAID. 
Catalo ue & oe De oud for it Now. 
STRAWBER ULTURE FOR ENNY ST 


GEO. 8. WALES. "sca 


Our !arge illustrated Seed Cata- 
logue of everything for the Farm 
or Garden MAILED FREE TO ALL. 
It costs nothing and maysave youa 
great deal. Send for it at once, 

BENSON, MAULE & CO., 
223 Church St., Phila., Pa.J 


Flerant C hristms as or New Year Cards, 10 
designs, with name printed, by mail, for 15 cts. ; "40 






































for 25 cts.; Stampstaken. Order at once to insure 
prompt delivery. Refers to Editor Farm Journal, 
Address C. F. GITHENS, 144 N. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


WHY GO WEST ? ein scnaposta tor 


full particulars. J. FM ANG JHA, CLAREMONT, Va. 





- inet site 
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IMPORTED GUERNSEY AND JERSEY CATTLE 


Auction, 


ON THURSDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 3, 1880. 


VEN OC LOCK. 


HERKNESS BAZAAR, ‘Sth and Sunibsom Sts., Philadelphia. 


Will be sold without reserve two entire apie, r Steamer “Sicily,” July 22d and Sept. 4th, direct from the Channel 
Islands. These cattle were imported by Mr. Samuel C. Kent, ot West Grove, Ches, Co.. Pa., and include 5 


34 GUERNSEY POWs 2 s and HE bBo porte 2 GUERNSEY BULLS—One 2 vears old. 
GUERNS both sexes. > YOUNG GUERNSEY HEIFERS 
adhesin JERSEY COWS and HEIFERS. 2 


IN ALL SIXTY-NINE HEAD. 


This is said to be the finest lot of Guernseys everimported. Selected personally by Mr, Kent during a stay of six 
weeks on the Islands last are from the most noted herds, with special reference to their Guenon marks and butter pro- 
ducing qualities, including m: rize animals and descendants from parents that have taken first prizes. The Guernsey 
breed admit of no rival in the fry, having taken first prizes at the Royal Agricultural Show, London, the last three years. 

&#~Breeder’s certificates, certificates of importation, photographs of the stock, together with health certiticates, (hav- 
ing been in quarantine over ninety da ays, ,) will be furnished free of charge to the purchaser. These documents will entitle 
them to entry in the American Jersey Cattle Club’s Herd Register and the American Guernsey Herd Register. 

{£2 ~On view three days previous to sale. Catalogues on application. 

ALFRED M. HERKNESS & CO., Auctioneers, 





t 





Dick’s Hay and 
Fodder Cutter 


Crushes and splits the fodder, 

Send for circular and see what 

those say who have used it. » 

Does not get out of order and V OI 

does better work than an 

other cutter as hundreds will 

. testify. Adress “Janu 
THOS. G. SMEDLEY, 

Willistown Inn, Ches Co., Pa. 





Vegetable Root Cutters, Hay, Straw and Fodder a CO tod. Dick, Canton, Ohio, 
Cutters, Hand Corn Mills, Hand and Power Corn and R IVE If you love rare flowers, Conscnar Offic 
Grist Mills, Corn and Cob Grinders, Corn, Cob and | #UAUAN EE ft htastonish and please MTR ie OS, - 
Shuck Grinders, Corn Shellers, Corn Knives, Husking a ee - 























Gloves and Husking Pins, Threshing Flails, Cider | F it T Good men w anted at 
Mills, Cooley Creamers, Butter Churns, Butter Work- rul rees! goed os beg me sone ba 
crs, Butter Prints, Butter Spoons, Butter Paddles, | ness not necessary. Nurseries widely and favorably known. 6 81 
3utter Bowls, Butter Moulds, Bull Rings, Leading | Established 1839 C. I. VAN DUSEN, Geneva, N. Y. a 
if) -) 
Clasps, OX Balls, Cow Bells, Sheep Bells, Sheep Shears, Choice assortment. Strong, subser 
Pig Rings, Curry-combs, Cow Cards, Slaw and Crout healthy Erety > colors of in adi 
White, Carmine, Rose, Y ellow, 
Cutters, Apple Parers, Celery Hoes, Wheelbarrows, Orange, Scarlet, Variegated: stoppe 
Grindstones, Brier or Bill Hooks, Lopping and Prun- 50. ee sfely by mail G for 
e . . 4 “4 
ing Shears, Flower Pots, Wooden Labels, Bass Mats, | BO. | Varun ate Bice | one 
Bass and Roffea for tying up, Lead Wire, Nursery 8 for 81. a Diystratod Pric od Coeceee free. to pro 
7 od y \' 8, DY ma e s , 
Spades, Bulbous Roots, &c., &c., for sale by F oHas T. STARR, Ay = ak eo pr Ae. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 93 Mage OGEES: a 
1 arket St., Philad’a, Pa. y 
Nos. 21 and 23 s. Sixth Street, Dealer in FIELD and Importer and spake 
(Between Market and Chestnut Sts.) ob Ohliceas ene hee SEE DB. a 
atalogu nt free on application. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pp : “a ESTABLISHED 1838. PAG] 
STRAW z 
RASP sal 
poe 51 
o 
me : 
superior of all the d2 
old and choice new kind” sas 
EuyeEHeaaeantnrie Gaaie | Theenbnerier bees leave to fer astrain ot | 5 


bert Raspbe rry. 5 New White 55 
Grapes. Illustrated catalogue, givin da 
cultural notes, Aomest descriptions anc 5t 








Jair prices, FREE. 57 

3. T.LOVETT, Little Sliver, Monmouth Co.NeJ. | Which in point of purity, vitality, and superior 
quality shall not be equalled by any. Special efforts are Bs 
made to furnish Market Gardeners and Amateurs i 


° 

who appreciate the value of good seeds and whose trade 

: remains steadfast. A trial is invited, and as a guide wil 
mail Dreer’s Garden Calendar, containing complete 6 


lists of Vegetable and Flower Seeds and Plants, 





POTATO. to the address of any one interested in floriculture. > ; 
As the originator of this celebrated potato, and although HEN RY A. DR E Ee 4 ¢ 6 
they have the past season more than kept their former pro- Jos ii : . i LJ 6 
ones ness an good eget, 3 in "ara to quireduc e the m SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 
as widely as possible, I will send, by mail, postage free, r . . 
at the following red reduced rates: For $1 00, ood, strong No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
eyes, with pieces attached, nicely packed with a cotton, C 
in strong boxes; for 50 cents 25 eyes, as above;; 1 b. whole o 
potatoes for $l. 40, or 8 Ibs. for $2. R] freight or express— ing 
$1.25 per peck; 4 per bush. ; $8 1.,(23gbush), Either 
eyes or whole potatoes can ‘safely be sent by mail any time; VW 
when ordered by freight or phen they will be sent as soon 
agtt ie Ww —— will neg cop 
eare daly receiving letters from persons who planted y t bl F d FI S$ d ryi 
= m -"| Lom ym ge etre ther ee highest praisoand say bge a e J ari an ower be $, —- 
1ey will plant no others, tthe Penna State Fair held in 
Philade Iphia, Sent. er vas the — re eived —- First Pre- FERTILIZERS & GARDEN REQUISITES, It 
mium over 100 different varieties forearliness, productiveness, ia 
table qualities and general appeerunce. Planted aide byside At Retail and Wholesale, sent to any part of the & req 
with the Early Rose the past season and under the same United States. whe 


treatment, they yielded nearly 2 to 1, being large, smooth, 
skin clear and entirely free from any disease, while the Early 
Rose were badly scabbed, skin rough and much worm-eaten. 





Catalogues mailed FREE to any address. 
WM. H. CARSON, : 


Fre _ twelve eyes sent —_ ye Foo es seeeeat sa any perecs 125 Ch obl 
raised morethan one bushel of fine large potatoes. 1ere- a ' 
ever tried they are fast taking the place of the Early Rose, mbers Street, New York. use 
and are certainly destined to become the main table potato 4 ; : 

in the American market. Bs 





As I understand there will be many potatoes thrown into 
the market the coming season and sold as the Watson Seed- 
ling, but entirely different varieties, persons who intend to 
buy should be careful of whom they nnrchase. Forcatalogue 
and price-list of Pots —. Garden, Flower +e Field Seeds, 
address MUEFL WILSC 
: Mechanicsstile Bucks 0 0, Pa 
Seed Grower and Introducer of the W Watson Seedling Potato. 


IMPROVED C 


WW HYDRAULIC RAMS. fn 


dss Send for Circular and Pricelist. Addres be 
A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilmington. Del. gor 
Medal and Dipioma at the Cen. Ex. , Phila. i 
































